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JOB SATISFACTION AND JOB DISSATISFACTION FACTORS FOUND 
IN THE WORK SITUATIONS OF TEACHERS WERE INVESTIGATED. TWO 
QUESTIONS WERE PROPOSED FOR INVcSTICATION— (1) IS THERE A SET 
OF FACTORS WHICH TENDS TO SATISFY TEACHERS AND ANOTHER SET OF 
FACTORS WHICH TENDS TO DISSATISFY TEACHERS, OR, ARE THE 
factors ARRANGED ON A CONCEPTUAL CONTINUUM WITH EACH BEING A 
POTENTIAL SATISFIER AND DISSATISFIER , AND (2) WILL THE 
distribution of FACTORS VARY FOR SUBGROUPS OF TEACHERS. THE 
FINDINGS OF THIS STUDY REVEALED THAT SOME FACTORS, REPORTED 
By TEACHERS AS CONTRIBUTING TO THEIR JOB SATISFACTION AND JOB 
DISSATISFACTION, WERE PO:.AR IN A POSITIVE DIRECTION AND 
OTHERS POLAR IN A NEGATIVE DIRECTION. THE SATISFACTION 
factors TENDED TO FOCUS ON THE WORK ITSELF, AND THE 

Dissatisfaction factors tended to focus on the conditions of 

WORK. ACHIEVEMENT, RECOGNITION, AND RESPONSIBILITY WERE 

factors which contributed predominantly to teacher job 

SATISFACTION. INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS (SUBORDINATES) , 
interpersonal relations (PEERS), SUPERVISION, SCHOOL POLICY 
AND ADMINISTRATION, PERSONAL LIFE, STATUS, AND UNFAIRNESS 
WERE FACTORS WHICH CONTRIBUTED PREDOMINANTLY TO TEACHER 

dissatisfaction, subgroups of teachers tended not to DIFFER 

IN THEIR RESPONSES TO SOURCES OF JOB SATISFACTION AND JOB 
DISSATISFACTION. (TO 
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ABSTRACT 

PurTSbse 

The Impetus for this investigation comes from the 
work of Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, and Barbara * 
Snyderman, as reported in their book, The Motivation to 
Wo3^. Herzberg investigated factors which accounted for 
Job satisfaction and Job dissatisfaction of accountants 
and engineers* He found that some factors in the work 
situation were satisfiers when present but not dissatis- 
fiers when absent; other factors were dissatisfiers, but 
when eliminated as dissatisfiers would not result in po- 
sitive motivation* Further, the satisfaction factors 
were found in the work itself and the dissatisfaction fac- 
tors were found in the environment of work* 

The purpose of 'this study was to test the Herzberg 
findings with teachers* Two questions were proposed for 
investigation; 

!• Is there a set of factors which tends to 
satisfy teachers and another set of factors which tends 
to dissatisfy teachers or are the factors arranged on a 
conceptual continuum with each being a potential satisfler 
and dissatlsfler? 



2. Will the distribution of factors vary for sub 
groups of teachers? (Sub groups includes (1) male v. 
female teachers, (2) tenure v. non tenure teachers, and 
(3) elementary school v# secondary school teachers e) 

Procedure 

Basic to the design was the collection of sequences 
Judged by respondents to be representative of their Job 
feelings# Each sequence consisted of three phases! (1) 

The respondent's attitudes expressed in terms of high or 
low Job feelings, (2) the first-level and second-level 
factors which accounted for the expressed attitudes, 

(3) the effects of these attitudes as reported by respond- 
ents# Through content analysis, the factors were sorted 
into predetermined categories which were developed and 
used by Herzberg# The effects were sorted and categorized 
in the same manner# 

One hundred and twenty-seven teachers were selected 
at random from the 3»682 teachers who comprised the suburban 
teacher population of Monroe County, New York# Seventy- . 
one of the 12? teachers agreed to participate in the study. 
Each respondent, in an interview situation, related four se- 
quences. The four sequences consisted oft (1) unusual high 
attitude, (2) “unusual low attitude, (3) recent high attitude 



(4) recent low attitude* hundred and eighty-four sequences 

were collected and analyzed for the study* The chi squared 
test of significance was used to test for mutual exclusive- 
ness of factors. 

Results 

The findings of this study revealed that some fac- 
tors, reported by teachers as contributing to their Job 
satisfaction and Job dissatisfaction, were polar in a po- 
sitive direction and other fs.ctors were polar in a nega- 
tive direction. Achievement, reccgnltion, and responsibi- 
lity were factors which contributed predominantly to teacher 
Job satisfaction* Interpersona,! relations (subordinates). 
Interpersonal relations (peers), supervision technical, 
school policy and administration, personal life, status, 
and unfairness Tiere factors vrhich contributed predominantly 
to teacher dissatisfaction* 

Sub groups of teachers tended not to differ in 
their responses to sources of Job satisfaction and Job 
dissatisfaction. There were .only three exceptions, out of 
one hundred and sixty-eight possibilities, to this ten- 
dency* 
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Conclusions 

It was concluded that factors which contribute to> 
;]ob satisfaction and factors which contribute to Job dis- 
satisfaction are not arranged on a conceptual contlnw 
Further, the sa,tlsfactlon factors identified for teachers 
tend to focus on the worlc 'itsLelf and the dissatisfaction 
factors tend to focus on the conditions of work. More 
specifically, the elimination of the dissatlsflers (condi- 
tions of work factors) does not result in teacher Job sat- 
isfaction. However, the emergence of work Itself factors, 
which do contribute to teacher Job satisfaction, is de- 
pendent on the elimination or reasonable tempering of the 
factors which contribute to Job dissatisfaction. The re- 
sults of this study tend to support the universality of 
Herzberg’s findings. 



-—Thomas Serglovannl 
Assistant Professor 
Urbana , 111 Ino 1 s 
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CHAPTER I 



THE NATURE OP THE INVESTIGATION 



O 



Tne subject of this research Is teachers' job atti- 
tudes sjid tnose factors in the teaching t„>sk and situation 
with fdiioh they are associated. Thr i-r.:-,tu£ for the research 
coffiss froa the ;;nrl- of Pr,-.i.n'-icV H,;-.. - wi his associates, 
Beraarl iteusner and Barbara Snyder. --a.l -he Hersberg study 
is significant cn two aoccimts ; uhe rese-- roh nethod used in 
the study is unlike previous studio:i of job satisfaction-job 
Hotivation, and the provocative res'ults of the study, if 
found to have universal application, nay reauire a reassess- 
ment of present assumptions and practice In personnel adain- 
istration. (A general introduction to the Harzbsrg study 
will be presented in this chapter, -and a more detailed' ab- 
stract of the study will be presented in Cliapter II, ). 



BACKSHOUND 



In a review of motivation and productivity studies, 
Herzberg, observed that a difference- in the primacy. of work 
factors appeared depending upon whether the investigator 



ov, j Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, «tnd Barbara 
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"['las searching for factors which led to tod satisfaction or 
factors which led to job dissatisi.'t'ct This observation 

led to the concept that seme factors in ih-r T-^ork situation 
were -'satisfiers** and other factors wer.- ‘ ilssatisfiers* ” 

Herzbsr-g hypothesized that some factors were satisfiers 

4 

when present biit not dissatisfiers vrhvn absent: other fac- 
tors were dissatisfiers, but when elLoi:.'.:!:- -.-.! s-s dissatisfiers 
wcM^ld not r-suH in ;:-r J t: * ^ n 

Eerzt-rrg's re:; ••arch''' xri n; c?cc-://..ilr-::t.s a: i engineers 
tends to confirm the existence -f 11-; Sc-ol.e! t and dls- 
satisfier phenomena. The Ke-rz'r.wrg sufjects vo re asked to 
identify periods of tim.e wlien feelings al-jout their jobs 
were unusmlly high or imusxiariy low. They vierve then asked 
to describe the circumstances that 3?esulted In the attitudes 
identified. Finally, subjects were asked hc;w the factors 
reported and the attitudes identified affected their per- ^ 

formance. The identification of factors was not dependent 
upon a priori judgments, but xms derived directly from the 
analysis of reported incidents. Sixteen factors were iden- 
tified, The incidents solicited from subjects were then 
sorted, through content analysis, into the sixteen factors. 
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Hersbeis foimci that flire factors (.^<chirTrr-:fn1;, recognition, 
-.•ror;;: Itself, resp.cnsibiltt:/, ai^ ad'-ranrv^iU'.nt) tended to 
affect Job attitudes in cnl^?’ a positl*-.- d,lr:?c.t:ion. The 
absence of these factors did not rlly result in Job 

di.s sat is fact ion. The eleven reaainir.-:, i'a^nvrs, if not pre- 
sent, led bo employes dissatisiactiou. Ihe eliuiination of 

thoSo 1 actors as ciissi^-tis'fir-T'« *' '■ ' t 

.u-xox 4, *„xb r^v-iivLoo A..-.-V ic-ad to employee 

^^-^isfaction • r Tio.i V‘’{ 'I ~ i • , 

-• t. L-o c-.-i 1 . . 1. '• '’Tr-forS T-'llich 

l-ts-dlz:;S. Aivfeisfaot.icr: i 5, tt-v - ■■, ...... .^jjg ,,^^.5, 

itself. Job f;;r.to;r3 r.-.;-.;-'.! i: •• l.r.i. '. ^.5....wf;tion were 

.'la G, ;a 0 tii'3 e*'iv p /■*■•■.' ■ • ■'<' *'•' . ** .^ ■. < , 

t. . ,,1,... 4.. ; xx.;-!'. pr i actors, 

iix thslx' two sub-oatcrbOries 5 ar-". as it'dl-.'/o s 
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Interpersonal x-elations 
(supei^iors) 

Interpersonal relations 
(peers) 

Supsr^7lslon-tech>2lcel 

Company policy and adj^inistratior 

ilcrRing oondi t i on s 

Personal life 

Job security 



■E-iough arrivea at eapirios.Uy, the findings 

appear to be consistent with the IilotlTatic^r.>,•■, ■ the-or-y pro- 
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posed ."by MasloT-r,''^ .MasloT-; hnoot.^ssistVd a hi'c-rarohy into 
which needs arranged themsslves ta order of their appear- 
ance. The Maslow hierarchy of nselss erder of primacy, 
is as follows! physiological needs ^ sf c-nity needs, social 
needs, esteem needs, and the need for self actualization. 
Needs that are at or near tlie top of the hierarchy, assuming 
that lower order needs are met, w1.j 1 to he the focus 

Of an indin<hi.l^, . - , ; ,,33^3 

.'Jie xta, G...t:y cv.?.se to totivvi..,--, .• • 1 nornhiial; in our 

a.-e-xeby the phrsi./iogif:.?;l .'-od .r/rdt-; •••■-:.'•. are well met 
jiiost peopj. c-'av...?. thny i • ■ oa r/'-t;;. ' - r." i;.-vior. 
fierzberg or his sub- 

hygienic nr'-eds (i/h;loh tend to i yy,\:i on the dis- 
satisfaction factors identified in iiis: study) and satis- 
j. action needs (vdiioh tend to focus on tlie satisfaction 
factors identified). According to H--r?;herg if hygienic 
needs are not met, the individual Is ludiappy. Provision 
I Or hj>giei:Ic needs, however, does net ensure increa,sed 
motivation. The satisfaction needs h;?ve moi'ivational po- 
tential hut depend- upon reasonable satiation of hygienic 
neeus bex'ere thej" become operative.^ 
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N* Maslow', Hotiva b j.on acd P-'isovia^ ^tjcvt V/^n-*!-. 
Harper and Bros., Utew fork! 



^erzberg, TM Motivation to Wov;r 



^ PP. 113-119. 
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Herzberg’s findings have ivaportant: -implication for 
educational administration en.d sups^T^/tsicrio They suggest 
that much of present practice in psrs-:.---d. a-dministration 
Jnaj< be directed at controlling the hygievie conditions T-ihlch 

have, at best, limited motivating poirev f-'-r professional 
tsach-ers • 
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STAT©IE1\tt of IrT’HrO h 

?urf;h-:-r or ^ .... , , 

- .... ^ is needed, 

-K-ih in. fch.. sense of ..-.i - • :ruoKt.>.on to dlf- 

fe;r02ifc nooular-lc.'uv. ■?<. . •/- . 

.. . A. .L.^. * c-'.'.-b.v.c, d:i;& navure of the 

population sti2dir=d vrV' ", 

' iHc-t on the re- 

— ... B... I...:,.., r..- 7 -s®rg o,..,.ia, be. considered 

relevant to ednc?tio», it wcriia bs n-rc-Jssar;. to test the 
finu.lna.s on p.-nwiations of sohool perse mis purpose 

of this stv.dy -.®.s to test the Eer.^.hers i indin -rs with teachers, 

BJE PHOBLBM 

The problem investigated in this ressaroh was, do 
the factors reported by teachers distr.ibute themselves into 
mutually esolusive satisfaction and d 1 .egat,i.sf action- cate- ■ 
series? If the sa-fclgfaction-dlssatl.staotlon phenomenon 
ejctsts for teachers, wux -the factors rasultlng in satis- 
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faction' be oonoemed t^ith. the wori. itself, and will the 

tors resoltlng in dissatisfaction be coacemed with the 
environment of work? 

Emerging from the problem were the following questions* 
1. Is there one set of factors irhioh tends to sat- 
isfy teachers and another set of factors wMoh tends to 
dissatisfy teachers? Or are there factors better described 

as being arranged on a continuum with eech being a potential 
satisfier and. dissatisfi-rv 

V/ill, the digt.r;l.bi.ttion o.f "^ary for sub 

populations of teachers? 

Siili Hypotheses 

1. When teachers respond to the fi-erateig factors, 

thej.8 is no sigiufioant difference b.eiv,.'son the proportion 

Of times a given factor is reported as a satisfisr and the 

proportion- Of times the sem.e fgi^£ is reported as- a dls- 
satisfier# 

2. There is no significant difference be-bween sub- 

groups Of teachers in the proportion of times each fac- 
tor is reported as a satisfier and the proportion of times 
>-c.,oh factor is reported as a dl.ssatlsf.ler. (sub groups 
include: (1) Male teachers v. female teachers, (2) tenure 

teachers v. non-tenure teachers, (3) .elementary school 
teachers v. secondary school teachers). 
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AssunnDtlona 

1* The factors a.nd effects catefcoriae cieveloped, 
defined and used b-r Herr^bei-n:^ in his sf.viy •'/tre used for 
the purposes of this in-vsstigation. Inlxbvent in their use 
was the assumption that the stories and incidents solicited 
from teachers woiad indeed fit the eristins cate'gories. 

This assumption appea..red to be supported by e:sistiiig studies 
on ;)ob attifades of tsechersj, whie:;. ■'.■d (■'raipirical and 
a '£T loxi lists essentially similar to br v factors. 

2. A further assumption Tras bhat r-^aohers could 
p3ace their feelings about their ^cbs on a continuum and 
report esstrsmes of this oontimxum to bhe iatei’vieirer. It 
was also assumed that teachers viould be able to recall, 

irithout diixiculty, most recent high and most recent low 
job feelings. 



Limltation.c; 

1. The study nas limited by the conscious self 
understanding of participants and the frankness with which 
they responded, to the interview. Assured anon^rmity of res- 
pondents and calculated probing by the inteiu-iewer were 
used in attempting to control this limitation. 

2. Subjects were asked to identify extremes of ' 
feelings about their jobs and report the circiunstances- 



7 Ibid. 
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that accounted for these- fee:Lir;..:^;s* The limitation -of this 
technique was whether factors reported were representative 
of the individual’ storage cf f evlixi^s and factors 

The introduci;ion of most recent; hi;i:h and most re- 
cent low feelin^^s were added to clHsi^n in an 

attempt to balance, tl: is limitation. 
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Per the cf the stvly, 1; 

;s follows i 



.■.■.‘C: d; fined 



•Sequence of eTo/it-sj . On-e or stor"'-’" 



The se-quence ino.Luled factors, 
’’His'h -senuei-iG-.:; •• referred to stories 

xS equeno e referred 



a-s told bo" 'f espondects 
attitudes and effects. 

Ds.sed on hiph I'espond-ent feclin^^s. 
to stories based on low respondent feelin/s. 

2. Attituiost .The sub:]sot-s ceion cf high 

feelinps about his .jcb or low feeilnpe his job con 

stituted his Job attitudes. 
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j„ iv,o„ywi-A”;a^.?5 Ui.-.iv ^.? - ths3^ maj 

OS Used &.S a lij&sis ‘^c'r i.-'-;:-— -•'j-r.., j .. .. - - 

„v.x i-......x...A'i-_.c,. i.-.-; nrives or needs 

i-rhich are aet or T-hich fail to b- j;. ■■ 
events • 

^ ^ -w^C'o i 1 ; 0 :^v/.« 3 ^ <3 / “T. I ' t \*i 

cr factors and 

attitudes rovortad la t:- 7 j..-~7u..-,(. ■ -•,: 

5. Satisfisi-t A faoiou ud!l.7h i.as ia only a 
positive direction to alter an iadividt:;! 's j.ob satis- 
xo,cvioii, Aoi:jf3noe oj; this ‘positiv.; rjeotor ’Totild tend not 
oo result in dissatisfaotlon<, 

?• ier j A factor ntioU C{ e:i:'f:,be5j in onlj’* 

nej^abive direction to olter an individi.-?! -g .job dis- 
satisfaot.on. Absence of this neeative factor uould tend 



not to result in satisfaction. 
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Ibid. . p. lili. 



^ Ibid . . p, 28, 
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RE'^ISW OP THE LITER^'-TURE 

Since this stud^ is esscMitirli/ r-. r I icF,tion of 
Horsbers" and an fiiypliorition cf lilw ."nd findings to 

a population of teacnrrs, the or ii ;.-ture will be 

I 

the . Herzbsrg stvdy, Fr^se/jtad in -* -r- -^ill be a 

brief backgrcihid for this stvA:% -r ct of the Herzberg 

r--vie>'- of 
^■=* serve as 



stud^s upon which this r-sevroh. , 

related non fvdiic - ticnal ^ < 



rr : , 



^ 2 . . 



e f rarne o t xf- - r . - i c-- 
studies will b-, 



, .i. V 



T riV.'JvT 



BhCKGHOlOTD 

In his BTcv^x-:! rsviou of .icb 5.r.r--f -..cl.l::.n r.-:searoh 
Robins on*^ iioto^ that edu^cation ooi;;‘j;.1.;i'’w fo be Nhe area of 
concentration fcr .job satisfacti-'-n etsdle-:. Robinson states 
that over forty x^er cent of the si:u-rl.-.: revieuori relate to 
toaohers and their job' satisfaction or morale. A deficiency- 
in job satisfc?.ction research in education Is noted bv Robin- 



O 



H-7T2T:;:.rg, ej;. gl., HotlTabioa to 
Iteit (fie>! JoFia John Wiley Sonss f9j9j'.''"““‘ 
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son as follows t 

Almost fifty ner cent of - th** 

focused on the 'oonstinjctiL sndAr 
Of questionnaire-type Ir^^erd-oris^ ..-od ;Si4w 



'ii t-nc Dcst- apprcacho-^ 



viep7s as 

According to Hsraterg,^ msasuTssects- of job satis- 
faction or diasstisfaofclon ar? uaiv-l!:;- oo -oaohed in one 
,of three ways. The first asthod, ild-ist.r:vfct,d by Hoppook^ 
in his investigation of deaoe-rv.prd c vari...b-,s, req, tires the 
Jor.-.Kr to express hie feelinss ( loo ;>--f;isf t.oticn) by ans- 

t^erlng direct questions rc-sardins hi,, ..ttitude tovtard his 

Tll0 SGCOllsfL 121 »-* ‘b lien • n *1 -7 • 

i-.-..vv..tyrcv.c,‘.j'v. a;:.vv x^ciGnoe Research 

. AssOCla*’t/0S 201*53 f O ^ ^ - 

in,n..,torj. , «;u.iar-ss settled inventories 

Of morale or attit.^tde. m' the third , so shod, observation of 
'■h,, behc,vlv/r ,.C!f vroxv.&rs is subsfcitut'-d for spsolflc morale 
measures. Prom observation, the inv=o;,tigator infers attl- 
■ » I'-.r. ..i..iS, and 4no,.ivsg, ®-ie t jproe.ch is sxaapllfled 

^Ibld. 



4 - 



Herzbers, on. clt., pp. 



U O 



Bros., '’1935 K (Now York* Harper 



oearchl^s^ktiffif):^^ (Chicago, Science He- 
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by the Hawthome study? which essentially deals with the 
observation of the effects of group pressures a'nd super- 
visory practices on workers, 

Herzberg also cites three comracn xasthods for deter- 
mining the factors that affect .job attitudes! 

^ P.rlori list of factors can b-; 'oressnted to 
workers, who are then asked to or rate these 

factors 3 s to desirability, 

v/crkers can be asked to indicate iv-ont.^nsousl^j- 
what they like- or dislik.^' -abouf ch-lr jcbs. 

Multiple-item inventories >-r qr^-j£tir:;rc:.--:irss may 
De administered,^ 

•The Hsrzbarg Investigators chose to reject both 
scaled measures of attitudes and effects and observational 
techniques . Being c.aiTtlous of the ’^Hawthorne effect," and 
fearing the fragmentary nature of scaled inventories, the 
investigators chose a, course which ^attempts to investigate 
X actors, attitudes and effects slmultanecusly. 



-..I t -1 Roethlisberger and W, J, Dickson, Management 

SM .floTAer (Cambridge! Haivard Dniversity Press, 194?) 



8 . 



Herzberg, on. cit . . p. 7 . 
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HERZBERG STUDY ABSTRACT 

Tlie ssneral hypothesis of t}ie H':;r;?:bsrg study was 
uhat job factors leading to positive ettitiides would differ 
from job factors leading to negative attitudes. More speci- 
fically, Herzberg hypothesized that some factors were satis- 
fiers when present but not dissatisfiers when absent; other 
factors were dissatisfiers, but when eliminated as dissatis- 
fiers did not result in positive motivation. 

The Sample 

The samiple for the study included accountants and 
engineers from nine industrial concerns in the Pittsburg 
metropolitan area. “Accountant*’ and “engineer” were de- 
xinv^d in terms of actua.1 job activity rather than by job 
title. Accountants Included employess involved in fiscal 
activities doT-m to the lowest rank at which judgmental func- 
tion was exercised. Engineer included individuals Involved 
in design functions. Clerical workers and draftsmen were - 
not included in either group. Subjects xrere randomly chosen 
from company-furnished lists of peoijle who met the above 
criteria. If less than fifty people were available from 

any one company, all were selected for the study. No one 
was required to participate. 

Interviewlnp; Procedure 

A letter, describing the general nature of the study 






O 






Has sent to all subjects r^rior t-o the intervl*;H. The Inter- 
vien fonaat and technique used h:y the Heraherg inTestl- 
gators Has semi -structured. Tue iuternc--.r, although 
committed to a "structured” fci-mat, uas i:>r'Vmitted to probe 

to insure that eacn secrusnce ecnsiscol ct factors, attitudes 
and effects. 

1. Specification of fttitudosj Tl ^ subject Has 

asissd to identify periods of ti?r,e “iL'-:'-. 'Ms reelings cabout 
his jCD Here y high or uousi’.-.ll;/ lo;:. One self 

identification consisting of high ond one self 

identii icavlo.il oons.lotly'g of l.c-.; foelior?; 'rere rsouired 
from each subject. Subjects r-^re permit IviHeyer, to 
7oliUit t;er tJ-d-titiCi.iaj. sequeiicies. PlBr^bero re'ooi'ted an 
avera.ge of 2.-1' Sxf.que'nces per s'ubject. 

2. Pactoiss in job attitudes? E^^ch subject v;as 
ashed to describe the actual occurrence rrhich resulted in 
eacn of the atbitudes (feelings) IdentiiMod. This phase 
consistsd of tHo parts. Part one,, the firstrlevel factors, 
consisted of the objective circumstances Hhich occurred. 

Part tHo, the second-level factors, consisted of the reasons 
for the- feelings identified. 

3. Effects of the job attltiides? Each subject Has 
asked to describe h-OH his Hork nas affected during the 
sequences he described. 



o 
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Analy:C3is of the 

^1 mm aaiaiuv ocam^auts «nwauuaA^ 

Tlie techniqn;--^ of content: ^ras applied to 

the r eqiisnces £:sthersd in the intsi*7-ir:i--.v;, The interviex^s 
x^ere broken dovrn into “thouglt units" '■•liloh xrere defined as 
statements about a single sTent or condition that led to a 
feeling, a single ch^raoterij^abion of foeling, or a descrip- 
tion of a single effect. The fiTe th''V'0;;.nl thought units 
obtained 'Tere then c.v.tegori:?,-d by i.ii: pendent .badges into 
first-level fac-i^ors, :?econ(Vbvvel. ouu effects 

£5.r;-uips, Fr-on. this oTcived ti oabvgcrl.cv 1 scliexae xrhich is 
fully presented in B. 

Fo.Llovriv:'g tne ‘.o.p;uent of the csteg>:-J::iss each 
inter^7l8X'j nas analyse... and coded, by independent judges, 
into the categorical scheme. Prom a searpls of 203 sub- 
jects, a total of ^76 sequences uere a^ocepted and coded, 

B/<;*-cn sequence tras classified in teixEis of three dlmensionsi 
(1) bne range of the sequence, short or long, (2) the 
c-iirection of the xeeJings, high or (3) the relation- 

ship betxreen the range of the sect,uence and the direction 
Oa feelings. There were six possible permutations of the 
three dimensions. The sir: groups xyerei (1) high, long- 
r<r.nge, (2) loir, xon.g-range, (3) high short-range, of short 
d“aration of feelings, (^) high short-range, of long dura- 
tion of feelings, (5) low short-range, of short duration 
of feelings, (0) low short-range, of long duration of feelings 



The Results 



Tlie results of the study are summarized in Tables I 
and II. In summe^rizing the first-leYel factors Involved in 
high sequencf-u, the authors stated; 

First, only a small number of factors, and these 
highly interrelated, are responsible for good feelings 
about the job. Second, all of the factors respons- • 
ible for good feelings about the job relate to the 
doing of the job itself or to the intrinsic content 
of the job rather than to the cont. * in which the 
job is dene. Third, the good feelings about the job 
stemming from these factors are predominantly lasting 
rather than temporary in nature. Fourth, when good 
- feelings about the job are temporary in na^ture, they 
stem from specific achievements and recognition of 
these specific achievements. Fifth, an analysis of 
second-level factors leads us to the conclusion that 
a sense of personal growth and of self actualization 
is the key to an understanding of positive feelings 
about the job. We would define the first-level 
factors of achievement -responsibility-work itself- 
advancement as a complex of factors leading to this 
sense of personal growth and self actua-lizatlon. . . .° 

An analysis of the first-level factors Involved In 
low sequences indicated that company policy and admlnlstra.- 
tion was the single most important factor leading to low 
feelings about the job. The authors summarized their analysis 
as follows; 

We have previously said that all the motivating 
factors focused on the job and that the factors that 
appeared. Infrequently in the high attitude stories 
could be ''characterized as describing the job context. 

It is just these job factors, company policy and 
administration, supervision (technical and human re- 
^latloQ^,), and working conditions, that now appear as 
'"the Job dissatisfiers. We caji ' -:pand on the pre- 



^Herzberg, 0£. cit. , p. ?0 
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TABLE I 



HSRZBERG STUDY I 
ING IN HIGH AND 



PERCENTAGE OP EACH PIRST-LETEL FACTOR APPEAR- 
LOW ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE, 



P.N, 


Factor 


Hl(?h 


Low 


. 1. 


Achievement 


41* 


7 


2. 


Recognition 


33 # 


18 


3. 


Work Itself 


26* 


14 




Responsibility 


23* 


6 


5. 


Advancement 


20* 


11 


6, 


Salary 


15 


17 


7. 


Possibility of growth 


6 • 


8 


8 . 


Interpersonal relations 
(subordinates) 

V 


0 


3 


9. 


Status 


4 


4 


10. 


Interpersonal relations 
(superiors) 


4 


15* 


11. 


Interpersonal relations 
(peers) 


3 


8* 


12. 


Supervision technical 


3 


20* 


13.- 


Company policy and 
administration 


3 


31* 


1^. 


Working conditions 


1 


11* 


15. 


Personal life 


1 


6* 


16. 


Job security 


'l 


1 


at the 


^^Dlfference between Highs 
.01 level. 


and Lows 


is significant 
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TABLE II 



HERZBERG STUDY* PERCENTAGE OP EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR 
APPEARING IN HIGH AND LOW ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR THE 

TOTAL GROUP- 



O 



P.N. 


Factor 


High 


Low 


1. 


Achievement 


.✓ ♦' 


26 


2. 


Recognition 




19 


3. 


Pos'si-bility of grcifth 


33 


. 33 


if. 


Advancement 


V 


2 


c: 


Responsibility 




8 


6 . 


Group feeling 


10* 


3 


7. 


Worlr itself 


29* 


13 


8. 


Status 


18 


10 


9. 


Security 


7 


9 


10. 


Fairness -unf aimes s 


3 


33 


il. 


Pride, guilt, inadecuacy 


0 


lif 


12. 


Salary 


19 


13 


at the .01 


^Difference between Kiglis 

level# 


and Lews 


is significant 
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It appears thixt the Herzberg hypothesis is strongly 
oonfliaed. The Herzberg results suggest th'it factors which 
account for high job feelings do, indeed, differ from fac- 
i-ois VMioa account for low job feelings. In addition, it 
appears that factors conoernod with the worh itself, with- 
out ezoeptlon, account for high Job feelings while job 
context factors tend to account for low job feelings. 



STUDIES ANALOGOUS TO HERZBERG 



-Ths Anderson Study 

Andersen repllcs,ted the Herzberg study using a 
population sample which consisted of three oocupationa.1 
levels. From a Veterans Administration Hospital in Utah, 
imderson selected a sample consisting of thirty-nine regis- 
tered nurses (the professional group), thirty-one workers 
in the engineering service of the^ hospital (the skilled 
group), and thirty-five unskilled hospital workers (the 
unskilled group). The Anderson study tends to- support the 



10 



Herzberg, 0£i. clt,, p, 82, 

11 

f « mi Anderson, '^Factors in Motivation to Worir 

Acrop Occupational Levels” (Microfilmed Doctoral 

Thesis, The University of Utah, I96I), doctoral 
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universality of Herzberg*s conclusions. Anderson’s findings 
are illustrated in Tables III and IV and are summarized be- 
low. 

In the first-level sequences for the unskilled sam- 
ple, the dominant factors that assumed a, more important 
role in the highs., as compared with the lows, were achieve- 
ment, recognition, and responsibility. In the second-level 
sequences, the dominant factors were recognition^^, achieve- 
ment, responsibility, group feelings, and pride. For the 
first-level sequences in the lows, the dominant factors 
were Inadequate salary, Interpersonal relations (superior). 
Interpersonal rela-tlons (peers), and company policy and 
administration. In the lovr second-level sequences, the 
dominant factors were lack of growth opportunities and un- 
fairness.* 

In the first-level sequences for the skilled sample, 
the dominant fa^ctors in the highs, as compared with the lows 
were achievement, recognition, and opportunities for growth. 
The second-level factors were recognition*, achievement, 
advancement, work Itself, and pride. For the lows the do- 
minant factors in first-level sequences were supervlslon- 
‘ technical and company policy and administration. Second- 
level factors were lack of growth opportunities, low status, 
and unfairness.* 



*Difference between Highs and Lows is significant 
at the .05 level. 
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TABLE III 

ANDERSON STUDY I PERCENTAGE OP EACH FIRST-LEVEL FACTOR 
APPEARING IN HIGH AND LOW ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR THE 

■ THREE SiiKPLE GROUPS 



C 






O 



Factor 



I: 

7. 

8 . 



1 • Achievement 
2s Recognition 
Work itself 
Responsibility 
Advancement 
Salary 

Possibility of 
grovxth 

Interpersonal 
relations 
(subordinates ) 
9 • Status 
10, Interpersonal 
relations 
(superiors) 

11# Interpersonal 
relations 
(peers) 

12. Supeorvlsion 
technical 

13* Company Policy 
and administra- 
tion 

14. Working 
conditions 
15* Personal life 
16. Job security 



.. Profes- 

pnskilled Skilled sionaj 



High Low 



12 

69 

12 

6 

12 



25 

6 



— — — — ' 

High Low _ High Low High Low 



7 


19 




26 


4 


21 


4 


27 


35 


3 


43 


23 


46 


21 


3 


8 


11 


17 


17 


12 


11 ■ 








6 


. 6 


5‘ 


3 


7 


12 


14 


9 


2 


9 


7 


20 


12 


11 






6 


8 


3 


19 


4 




4 


6 


4 


3 






11 


■ 8 


5 


•4 


O 


4 




3 


4 


3 


3 


27 


53 


50 


14 


31* 


30 


35 


17 




4 




8 


1 


9* 


30 




29 ' 


3 


2 


1 


17* 


40* 


4 


32 


3 


35* 


4 


36* 


7 


4 


7 




15 


1 


10 




4 


7 




8 


1 


6 




8 


4 






3 


1 



Auvxc ifixMi xuu per cenv> ror anv 
appear in any one se- 
h*gh and first low sequence obtained 
from each respondent was used in computing chi-square. 

Minlmum^P^=^*05^^ and Lows is significant. 
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TABLE IV 

ANDERSON STUDY I PERCENTAGE OP EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR 
APPEARING IN HIGH AND LON ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR THE 

THREE SAMPLE GROUPS 



6 

7. 

8 . 

9. 



11 . 

12 . 



Factor 



1. Reccgnition 

2 . Achlevenent 
3* Possibility of 

growth 

^ . Advancsmsnt 
5* Rosponslbilitj?’ 
6. Group feelings 
Work itself 
Status 
Security 
10.. Palmess- 
unfaimess 
Pride, guilt, 
inadequacy 
Salary 



Unskilled 
High Low 



Skilled 
High Low 



Profes- 
sional . Total 
_Hlgh Low High Low 



1<5 



6 

25 

19 

19 

19 



12 



20 


58* 


7 


66 


27 


66* 


20 


7 


12 




34 


37 


23 


19 


10 




11 




■ 8 




9 


3 


12 




3 


2 


6 


2 


3 






11 


6 


11 


4 


3 


4 


4 


17 


15 


13 


8 


20 


19 


4 


6 


17 


13 


5 


15 


8 


21 


6 


10 


8 ■ 


l4 


7 


12 


11 


3 


25* 


5 


16 * 


77* 


12 


79# 


. 9 


67 * 


9. 


73* 


3 


12 


4 


34 


19 


29 


10 


27 


12 


14 


3 




8 


11 



•it The percentages tota.1 more than 100 per cent for any 

more than one factor can appear in &nj one sequence, 
Only the first high and the first low sequence obtained from 
each respondent was used in computing chi-square. 

Minimum*P^=^^0^^^^^ Highs and Lows Is significant. 
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In the first-level sequences for the professional 
3..iple, the doMine^t factors that were more Important in 
the hishs, as contrs-sted with the lous. v;ere achievement 
—a r-vcognition. Second-level factors were recognition 

and responsibilityt Por» 4.^ ^ 

- vAiS loT-rsj tne dominant first- 

ioirsi faCtC2*S 1 

- *-beri,ersonal relations (superior)* and 

company policy and administration.* 

Tnc lic..a.;:o ..V, Anderson senersliy substantiate the 
ooaclusion,s cf Herabers cut with noticeable er^ceptions. 

iirs.-,L.;vel factor Interpersonal relations (superiors), 
^-^-seatisfier -i 

attitude sequences for 

‘^rpe^^rsd as a nigh for Anderson’s skilled sample, 
■Ihe second-level factor achievement, a Herzfcerg high, ap- 

P’^ared as a low for /u-.derson’s professional sample. Pride, 
suit, inadequacy, a second-level factor, appeared in the 

-.res Anderson samples exclusively as a high, ais factor 
I’Es reported by Heraberg as a low. 

In general, however, the ’’work Itself” factors, 
Ecblevement, recognition, advancement, and responsibility. 



at the .05 levei^'" oetwaen Highs and Lows is slgnlf leant 
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tended to account for the high attitude sequences and the 
"environment of work” factors tended to account for low 

attitude sequences for the three samples Investigated by 
ihiderson. 





The Lodahl Study 

In this study of job attitudes of workers, male 
auto assemblers and female electronics assemblers were 
studied by applying factor analysis to Information obtained 
from content analysis of interviews. iO. though this study 
was not an Intended replication of Hei’zberg, results of the 
studies are remarkably similar. 

Dissatisfaction factors for both auto assemblers 
and electronics assemblers were essentially the same as 
the dissatisfiers reported by Herzberg for accountants and 
engineers. Quality-quantity 'conflict and tension were addi- 
tions to the Herzberg list. Intrinsic job satisfaction, 
however, appeared as a dissatlsfler for electronics assem- 
blers but as a satlsfler for auto assemblers* 

• Satisflers for auto assemblers Included feelings 
about omi perfoimance, responsibility, feedback. Intrinsic 
job satisfaction, and satisfaction with fellow workers; for 



1 p 

“^Thomas Lodalil, 
Assembly Technologies," 
VIII (1964), 483-519. 



"Patterns of Job Attitudes In Tvro 
Administrative Science Quarterly . 
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electronics assemblers the satlsflers were feelings about 
Oijn perfoimance, feedback, difficulty, plans, product loiow- 
ledge, responsibility, and freedom from interferences, , 

Tne Surlklng results of this study suggest that auto 
assemblers appear to be remarkably consistent, in need ori- 
entation, with people in higher level jobs. Female elect- 
ronics workers also a;ppear to possess the potential to be 
highly self motivatod. 

It. appea-x^s tnat job satisfaction and job motivation 
are related to different aspects of the job, not only for 
uiic Herzberg and Anderson subjects, but also for auto and 
electronic assemblers. 

THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

March and c;imon^'3 suggest tha.t job satisfaction in- 
fluences an individual's decision to participate in a given 
crganlzatlon, but does not affect very directly his decision 
to produce. In other words, factors that provide a level of 
happiness (satisfaction) for a given individual do not neces- 
Sc^rlly motlvs,ts him to work harder. 



13 

March and Herbert Simon, Organizations 
(New York! JoVna wiiey and Sons, 195 ^]. ^ 
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Extensive reviews of the literature on job satis- 
faction by Brayfield and Croohett^^, Herzberg et al^-^, aJid 
Robinson^^, indicate rather clearly that job satisfaction 
itself does not necessarily induce incres.sed production. 

Collins-'^ maintains that no intrinsic relationship 
exists between satisfaction and productivity. He suggests 
tha,t both may be a function of a third variable, such as 
ambition or level of aspiration. His research tends to 
indicate that satisfaction and productivity -are correlated 
only when caused by a third variable. 

Lodahl makes a rather clear distinction between job 
satisfaction and job motivation. He equates job satisfac- 
tion r'th the factors and conditions Herzberg identified 
as dissatisfiers. Both agree that job satisfaction is pre- 
sent when job dissatisfaction is eliminated. Lodahl, how- 
ever, describes job motivation as being: 

Goal directed in character in that it refers to 
factors ths-t pull people toward performing well in 



,i'0 



Brayfleld and W. Crockett, "Employees Attitudes 
and Employee Performance," Ps?/chological Bulletin . LII (1955) 
396 —^ 2 ^ 1 '. 

^^Herzberg et al. Job Attitudes (Pittsburgh: Psycho- 

logical Seivlce, 1957 )* 

1 ^ 

Robins on, loo , cit . 

^7sarry Collins, "i\n Experimental Study of Satis- 
faction. Productivity, T'ornover, and Comparison Levels,” 
(Microfilmed Doctoral Thesis, Northvrestern University, 1963)* 
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««<i enjoy- 

Indeed Lodahl would prefer to Ic’osl the Herzberg 
satisflers as job motivators and the Herzberg dlssatlsflers 
as job satisflers. Despite the apparent confusion in word- 
ing, the basic Intent and meaning of Herzberg and Lodahl are 
similar. The distinction betvrsen job satisfaction and job 
motivation as Herzberg sees it is as follows: 

Man tends to actualize himself in every area of 

The Important areas. 

The conaltlons tnat surround the doing of the lob 

hlve°tef r satisfaction; they do not 
nave tne potentiality. It is only from the perfom- 

toat will lhdlvidus.1 can get tL rewards 

•cnat uiii reinforce his aspirations. 19 

Herzberg clearly equates the satisfiers identified 
in his study with ,iob motivations 

J*® approach sense that the term 

commonly used, ue deslgna.te the 
motivators as opposed to the extra- 
To labeled the factors of 
of^fpo?’ xmderstood that both kinds 

is prlmarlirthe motSrs^^t le?J;7to ^r2s^^ 

frof its Vorf foL^S§°^®““" 

Much of i/he job ss.tlsx 0 ,ction-job dissatisfaction 
research, particularly in education, has failed to con- 



1 ^Lodahl, on. p. 48?. 

^^erzberg, on, clt .. p. li/f. 

^Q lbid . 
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sider the strong possibilit:/ that some factors are indeed 
motivators while ether factors contribute little to ;5ob 
motivation. In commentins on motivational study tech- 
niques, Lodahl cites a, basic research flav-ji 

Studies of motivation of workers have largely 
been limited to sources of job satisfaction, which 
is a rela,tively shallow level in the motiva.tional 
hierarchy. 21 

An ezamination of Maslcw’s^^ theory of human moti- 
vation will serve to place the Herzberg and Lodahl studies 
in perspective. Mcisiow proposes a theor3>^ of human motiva.- 
tion which is characterized by five basic needs. These are 
physiological, safety/, b cial, esteem, and self actualiza- 
tion. The five basic needs are related to each other and 
are arranged in t .hierarchy of prepotency. Essentially, 
the most prepotent need occupies, and to a certain extent 
monopolized, an individu^d. » s attention while less prepotent 
needs are minimized* VJlien a need is fa,lrly well satisfied 
the next prepotent need emerges and tends to dominate the 
individual * s conscious life. Gra.tifled needs, according 
to this theory, are not active motivators of behavior. 



^^Lodahly, ou. cit. p. 483. 

22a. H. Maslow, M otivai;lon .and Psrsomlitv (New Yorkt 
Harper and Bros., 1954). 
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Porter^3j in adapting the Maslovi hiei*£irchj'‘ of 
needs for his research, has eliminated physiological needs 
from the list. Presnmabl 3 ?-, the rationale for Porter* s 
elimination of physiological needs is simplj’- that in our 
society this category lacks the prepotency to motivate be- 
havior for most people. 

The assmptlf that lox-rer order needs are well met 
and seldom motivate beiiavior appears to be supported by the 
research of Herzberg, Lodahl, and ihiderson. Essentially, 
the lower order needs and perhaps even social needs approach 
the Job satisfaction concept, while the higher order needs 
a-pproach the Job motivation concept. 

STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

Research on Job attitudes in education has tended 
not to differentiate betxfeen factors which satisfy teachers 
and factors which dissatisfy teachers. The terms satis- 
faction and dlssa-tlsfactlon Indeed are used but are con- 
ceptualized on a contlnuim. The basic assumption of this 
premise is that if a dissatlsfler is identified, pijbvldlng 
for the elimination of the dissatlsfler xv’lll result in 

^3Lyman Porter, "Attitudes in Managementt Perceived 
Deficiencies in Need Fulfillment as a Function of Job Level " 
Journal of Applied P sychology . XLVI (I962) 375. * 
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teacher satisfaction. Or, if a satisfisr is identified, 
failure to maintain the satisfaction condition xtIII result 

ii 

in dissatisfaction. 

The Thorndike and Ha^en study^^ is a major example 
of the “continuum** assimiptlon in stud^^ing job satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction in education, Thorndike and Hagen 
presented an a priori list of satisflers and dlssatlsflers 
to a sample of tsa oners. The checklist ?;as supplemented 
by a free response situation "'Thereby subjects xrere peimltted 
to volunteer factors that xjould be Important in bringing 
into and keeping young men in ’teaching. The -factor 
V'Olunteered and checked by subjects were oa.tegorized into 
sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. In commenting 
on the distribution of ■fa.ctvors, tlie a,uthors state “only 
about one-third mentioned respect by the people of the 
commuilty as a source of satisfa.ctlon. This is consistent 
with a subsequent findin?,* that lack of respect was fre- 
quently mentioned ns one source of dissatisfaction with 
work in teaching, “^5 



^^Robert Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen, Ghara^cterls- 
iiSs of Men Who Have Ramained ^n Left Teachl^ 
operative Research Program7 United States Office of Education 
mimber 57^ (Uashlngtcni Government Printing Office, i960), 

^^ Ibld , 
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A summary of recent job satisfaction and job 
dissatisfaction studies in education, conducted by 
KioindllceZS, Rettlg^?, MoLaushlln^®, aiid Hudd^^^ j_g 
sented in Table V* The ta-ble indica,tes an inconsistency 
in the factors that s,ppear as catisfiers and the factors 
that appear as dissatisfiers. Salary, for ezample, ap- 
pears on tiro occasions as a satlsfler and on three oc- 
casions as a dlssatlsfler, 

•A careful study 'of the table suggests tuo import- 
ant implications. Factors that are concerned with the 
inherent value of work Itself do not a^ppear in dlssa-tls- 
f action categories, but only in satisfaction categories. 
Factors that are conceme'd with the conditions and en- 
vironment of work appear more frequently in dissatisfaction 
categories than in sa,tlsf action categories. This observa- 
tion is similar to the observation made by Herzberg in a 
review of industrial studies. 
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Ibid, 



^S, Rettlg and B, Pasamanick, "Status and Job 
Satisfaction of Public School Teachers," School and 
Society, ( 1959 ) 113 . 

pQ * " 

T , r,, i: MoLs-xighlln s^d J. Shea, "CsJ if ornla Teachers' 

Job Dissatisfaction," Califor nia Journa,! of Bancatlona.l 
Besearch. XI (i960) 2lT. 

29 

H. Rudd and S. Wiseman, "Sources of Dissatisfaction 
toong a Group Of Teachers," British Journ al of Educational 
Psychology. XXXIII (1962) 27 j: 
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Til© iss-Jority of studiGs in Job stttlsfactlon and 
job die satisfaction of teachere apxjsnr to provide only 
accidental differentiation between factors which tend to 
satisfy teachers and factors which tend to dissatisfy 
teachers* The basic assumption is that satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction are ccnceptiialized on a continuiim. If the 
Herzbors findings are acceptable fo:r teachers, much of the 
*Sc,earch in job satisiaction of toac-hers and much of the 
practice based on this research may be of doubtful value. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The over-all design of this study folloTred, with 

additions and modifications, the design developed anc 

-d hy Hefsherg. Basic to the design was the collection 

o ncldents Judged by respondents to be representative of 

elr Job feelings. Ea.ch Incident or sequence consisted 

Of three phases, (i, the respondents* attitudes- stressed 

n teas Of high Job feelings ead low Job feelings, (z; th, 

first-level and second-level factors which accounted for 

these attitudes. (3) the effects of these attitudes and 

factors as reported by respondents. Through content analy- 

the factors .d.lch accounted for the expressed attitudes 

^-re sorted into the categories developed, defined, and 

Used by Eerzberg in the original mu 

iginai studjre The effects were 

sorted and categori^p.^ +-u« 

n> izea in the sene manner* 

to and Missions ^ Herzber. pesl^ 
in addition to the Hersberg type most unusua.l high 
and most unusual low attitude sequences, subjects were re- 
quired to relate most recent high and most recent low attl- 
rude sequences*^ ThP 

four sequences were classified as 

» •• 

3 ^ 
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1-oirsi (1) :jnusml high attitude seauen^e (2) 
low attit-13^. seqacnce, (2) unusual 

ttltude sequence, (3) recent high atntud^ 

(4) ^'TJtitude sequence, 

i ; recent low attitude sequence. Th- 

reopr.- u ^-ti^Urlon of most 

recen. high and most recent low attiti^dp 

4.1,^ XT attitude sequences to 

mprove the representativeness of r- 
Indivie,, iT^eness of responses from an 

individual's general storage of f--n 
uu Of feelings and factors t« 

The Inclusion of most recent attitude ssguences 
seriously limited the value of coding stcrl , T 

-.e and duration of feelings categories. 1st 
sequences tended to be e-clusw»-, u “ 

duration of feelings, Jus th ^ 

-en ce range and duratlo 'of 

— en for hopefull. Improved^^jr 
stories. In respondents' 
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SAMPLING PROCEDURE 



The Population 

The population for this study consisted of teachers 
In school districts In Monroe County,* The districts ranged 
from seml-rur'>a to suburban In orientation and In size from 
a teaching staff of 36 to a teaching staff of 528. The 
total sample population consisted of 3, 682 teachers. 

# 

The Sample 

One hundred and twenty-seven respondents were selected 
at random from the ^,682 teachers vrho comprised the study 
population. The sample was draim from lists furnished by 
each of the participating school districts. Administrators, 
guidance counselors, department chairmen not Involved In 
actU8.1 teaching, librarians, supervisors, and other nonr 
teaching personnel were not Included In the sample. 

Respondents were notified by mall of their selec- 
tion and Invited to participate In the study. Seventy- 
one of the 127 teachers agreed to participate. This Ini- 
tial communication with respondents Included a description 
of the genera,! nature of the study but did not Include 
specifically the nature or content of the Interview. Res- 
ponents were then contacted by phone and Interview arrange- 
ments were made. Interviews were conducted at schools. In 
the homes of respondents, end at the University of Rochester. 

. *Monroe County, New York 
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It seems appropriate to discuss sample size and 
Its effect on the subsequent analysis of the data gathered. 
The primary Interest of this study was high attitude and 
low attitude sequences and the factors which accounted for 
these attitudes. T^^o hundred eighty-four were collected 
for the study. The statistical analysis was based on the 
number of sequences rather than the number of respondents. 

Focusing on sequences was consistent with the method used 

0 

by both Herzberg and Anderson. 

The sample included thirty male teachers and forty- 
one female teachers. Elementary school positions were 
held by thirty-seven respondents and junior high or senior 
high school positions vrere held by thirty-four respondents. 
Thirty-seven of the seventy-one respondents held tenure 
appointments. Respondents ranged in age from twenty-one 
years to sixty-four years with the average age being thirty- 
seven and the median age being thirty-two. Years of teaching 
experience ranged from three months to thirty-six years with 
thv5 average experience being nine years and the median ex- 
perience being seven years. 

INTEHVIEWINa PROCEDURE ' 

At the beginning of the interview, the nature of 
the study was expledned to the respondent and long-range 
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sequences and short-range sequences vrers defined. ^ nig 
lnt-r7iew outline was given to respondents for their In- 
spection. Bespondents who were Judged to he somewhat 
apprehensive about the Interview were told that If, upon 
completion of the Interview, they ha,d misgivings about 
participating in the study they were welcome to withdraw 
and Iteep the Interview tape. None chose ‘to accept this 

Offer. All respondents were assured of. complete anony- 
mity. 

Bespondents were told that they could start with 
either a time when they had felt unusually high or good 

th.,li Job or a time when they had felt unusually lot 
or bad about their Job. After the first unusual sequence 
each respondent tras ashed to give another. If he had ore- 
vlously given a high story, he was then ashed for a low. 

. The same procedure was followed for most recent high feel- 
liiss and most recent low feelings. 

Bespondents were limited to four specific sequences 
an unusual high attitude sequence, an unusual low attitude 
aoqneace, a most recent high attltiMe sequence, and a most 
reoenu low attitude sequence. As Indicated earlier, this 
procedure differed from the procedure followed by Herzberg 



a coH3ld^ltlon°of^ioL!^ w p°^nwd^ Inolude 

oi xong-range and short-range sequences. 



ejid Anderson, both of whom limited their respondents to 
unusual sequences only. Further, their respondents were 
permitted to relate as many unusual sequences as they wished 
some respondents In the Herzberg study gave as many as four 
unusual attitude sequences and the average number of se- 
quences per respondent was Z.K The Interview outline- used 
in this study Is Included In Appendiz B. 

AlvALXSIS OP THS IMTEEVIffiJS 

Tae technique of content analysis was used in coding 
each sequence. Herzberg3 suggests two basic approaches to 
content analysis. The first Is an a nrlorl approach In 
which the analysis Is based upon a predetermined categori- 
cal scheme. The second approach extracts the categories 
from the raw data Itself . Herzberg chose the a posteriori 
approach vrhlch produced categories specifically related to 
the ds.ta collected In his study. Herzberg noted, however, 
that the resiatlng categorical scheme developed through the 
a a astei-lorl approach was not very different from that which 
could have been derived from an analysis of the literature.'* 
The schema used for content analysis In this study' 
was a direct adoption of the categories developed and used 



, , Sprederlclc Herzbea 

(New lorJcj John Wiley ar 

herzberg, cjt 



* ?be Motivation to WorJc 

Sons, 19597Tp. 37. ' — 

p. 38. 



■by Herzbsrg, and so represents an a priori approach, but 
one based on sniplrical evidence# 



First Level Rxctorg 

The objective events, the act’oal stories, which 

were reported by respondents as being the source of high 

or low feelings about their Jobs were coded as first-level 

factors. The factors, as defined by Her^jberg, are as fol- 
lows t 
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. Hecognltlon^ Hie major criterion fnn 

category was some act of recoamiMnvi -j-va bhls 
to us. The sounr*a reco^itlon to the person snesJilng 

other Individual In anyone j supervisor, some 

force, a client a -oeer “^'J^sement as an Impersonal 

general public.* Some act of or the 

Imolved. We felt thcf praise, or blame was 

we call "negative reco^ltlon what 

A^iStToM l?whlch®rem^ dif ferentLtfd'^betwee^^^ 

olS sequences In vihloHS 

Increase ® promotion or a wage 

SOWM of ^ respondent as a ® 

coded under "re^gnltlorsISond^lw el!?®®® sequences were 
lnterpeMli^^®relati5««^“^S ’'® ^ ® separate oategoiy for 

P^S^l ^eLtlons em£tl®^^ l^olvlng®Sfnter- 

of recogaltloSrthis wafnot doS^!^ ’'®® “®^®^’^ 

lnolu4ed*its^|Ili®5*'*faSura®^l??fl*^°“ also 

aent. Stories Invoivinu* ^J^cl tne absence of achieve- 

were put Into this nfit-A^.. f.\ j^^ spoolflcally mentioned success 
successful completion of following i 

cation, and sell^ the"Lsuf?^ofon"norL""°’’'®“®’ 



I 






Of GrpHth . The inclusion of a 
possibility of growth as an objective factor in th« sltu<i- 

paradoxical, but there werfLae secuincer 

Changes In his situation 
s'^’l-'^'encss that the possibilities for 
u®’^® increased or decreased. An example^of 
4 -u status that officially Included a llkL 

niS? respondent would be able to rise In a com- 

t**® ®°?prse. For example, If a man moves from e 
craftsman's position to that of a draftsman. ttenL status 

to*tL'*posltlon^of®a^ ?^°®®^ svsntually rise 

2£ ^®®^®“ engineer or perhaps even project 

blifw change, then possl- 

^ ^ certainly oonsid?.?.’6d as a first-1 <=‘V®1 

lack rtf' r^®“ ®“ individual was told that hls'"^ 

i education made It Impossible for him ever 

S^oirtHas coded! P0®®il=ilit7 for 

notatio«°®®T+^<^'^? growth, however, has another con- 
todlvldml wouis®i»^®M“°! ^‘*® likelihood that the 
his ligMlzatSn but «i » “?Z® Z?’'’®’'? ®“'^ 

Alio wxganizauion out also a situation in which h<a io oM-a 

JScluIed“!n^hL'® °r- ®“^ in SlsVrofMslIn!" Zl, 

look.'^^*' skills or to acquire a new professional out- 



..V Xivanoement . This category was us«*d oniv wviau 

?hf !er!ou®jV^^P^^S® *‘>® statuf^r ;Ssl?Sn !f “ 

di!irt«Z? ;*'® ®?“P®Py* la situations In which an In- 
wi t>in« 4 * nansferred from one part of the company to another 

ti!s fL'^sn^u^fw ®^®*"® ”1*^ increased opportunl- ' 

not foLally an alv^oeifSt. “ ® 

of fiVButI ®“i® category included all sequences 

creases, or unfulfilled expectation of salary Increased. 

involvlng-recosSltJof lh^|* 



or company and management policies 5 however, we restricted 

interpersonal relations to those stories in 
which there was some actiml verha,lization about the char- 
acteristics of the interaction between the persop speaking 

^d some other individual. We set this up in tei-ms of three 
major categories 1 



Interpersonal relations-superior 
Int erpers onal r elati ons -s uljordlnat e 
Interpersoiial relations- peer 



Ipor the purposes of this study, subordinates included 
stuaents directly responsible to the teacher or in contact 
in a.xiy capacity with the teacher. Peers included fellow 
teachers of equal rank (supervising teachers were con- 

parents of students in the school 
•»-f district. The inclusion of both parents and 

teachers in the same category may have caused some pollution 
Of the data relating to interpersonal relations (peers). 
However, teachers responded infrequently to interaction with 
fellow teachers as sources of high and low Job feelings.j 

to Ig P^ig io n- Mghnj^a Although it is difficult 

^ the characteristics of interpersonal relation- 
supervisor from his behavior in carrying 
seemed to us that it was not an impossible 
^ degree of reliability 
coders, to identify those sequences of 
that revolved around the characteristics of inter- 
personal relationships and those, classified under the 

competence or 

t?A ?• fairness or unfairness of the supervisor were 

Statements about the super- 
unwillingness to delegate the rL- 
or unwillingness to teach 

12S:^4.u? ®^^ssified under this category. A supervisor who 
humming smoothly and efficiently might both be 

^ sequence of events that led to 
exceptional feelings about the Job. 

bnn-v Factors relating to responsl- 

covered in this category, which 
those sequences of events in which the person 
reported that he derived satisfaction from being 

storiL responsibility. It also includes 

stories in which there was a loss of satisfaction or a 



negative^ attitude towards the Job gfcemming from a lack of 
responsibility. In cases, however, in which the story re- 
volved aroiuid a wide gap betvreen a person’s authority and 
the authority he needed to carry out his Job responsibilltie 
the factor identified was "company pr>lioy and administration 
The rationale for this was that such a discrepancy between 
authority and Job responsibilities would be considered evi- 
dence of poor management. 

?• ^fflPg>hy tSohoolP p olicy administration. 

This category describes those components 'of a sequence of ’ 
events in which seme over-all aspect of the company was 
a factor.. V/e identified two kinds of over-all company 
policy and adminis traction oharactei'istics. One involve>d 
the adequsicy or Inadequacy of comy.r.y r. rpr^r-liraticn sn-i 
management. Tluis. there C;‘n szist a :-d.t“’.iation in which s. 
man has lines of commu-iication cro^vsirvig in such a way thor- 
ns does not really Imow for wh^m he is working, in which 
_ne has Inadequatve authority for satisfeotory comoletion cf 
nis task, or in which a company policy is not carried oi;t 
because of inadequate organij^atlon of the worl:. 

The second kind of over-all characteristic of th? 
company involved not inadequacy but the hariiif'aln.r os of ' 
beneficial effects of the company ^'s pclioles. These are 
primarllj^ personnel policies. These policies, when vlewod 
negatively, are not described as insf fsctlve. luit rath-^r 
as "malevolent." 

Ip* ^ gMitipns . This c-ategoi'y vwas used 

I or stories in which the phjj-slcal conditions of work, the 
amount cf work, cr the. facilities available for doing the 
wor.^ were mentioned in the sequence of events. Adeaiuac-^^ 

ventilation, lighting, tools, space, and 
other such environmental characteristics would be included 
here . 

ifeseil* itself was used vrhen the 

respondent mentioned the actual doing of the Job or the 

source of good or bad feelings about 
routine or varied, creative or 
stuiuiiying, overly easy or overly difficult. The duties 
or a position can include an opportunity to carry through 

an entire opei*ation or they can be restricted to one minute 
aspect of it. 
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. , ^ personal life . As previously Indl- 

ca^iyeci} we did not accept sequences in which a factor in the 
personal life of an individual having nothing to do with 
his Job was responsible for a period of good or be.d feel- 
ingSj even if these feelings affected the Job. We did 
accept sltuatlor,.s in w^hlch some aspect of the Job affected 
personal life in such a way that the effect was a factor in 
the respondent’s feelings about his Job.... 

^ ^3* Status. It would have been easy to slip into 

uhe trap of Inferring status co^islderatlon from other fac- 
tors. For example, it might be considered tha.t any 
advancement would Involve s. change in status and ought to 
be thus coded. This was not done. "Status’* was coded 
only when the respondent actually mentioned some sign or 

appurtenance of status as being a factor in his feelings 
about the Job. 

Job security. Here again we were not dealing 
with feelings of security, since these were coded as second- 
level factors, but with objective signs of presence or 
absence of Job security. Thus, we included such ccnsidera- 
tlons as tenure and company stability or instability, which, 
reflected in some objective way on a person’s Job security.^ 



The Second-Level Factors 

The second-level factors vrere ca,t6 stories which con- 
stituted respondents’ feelings as a result of the objective 
stories they had related and the attitudes they had identi- 
fied. The analysis of second-level factors came primarily 
from respondents’ answers to two questions i "Can you tell 
me more precisely why you felt the way you did?" and "V/liat 
did these events mean to you?" One respondent related a 
story invol‘\ Ing a merit salary increase as a source of good, 
feelings about his Job. VJhen asked ^rhy he felt the way 
he did, he replied, "It meant that the administration or 



%erzberg, op. oit .. pp. 44-49.’ 
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irho ever was responsible for the inore^eo- felt that I was 
doino ^ goou. job*'* ■ l^s first-level faotox in this sequence 
was ‘coded as- salary.- This was the objsctl^-e oecurrencs. 

The second-level factor in this ssquenes. hoT/svsr, was 
coded as recognition. The respondent perceived the merit 
increase as v, source cf rsccgniticn. 

Tne second-level' factors are difinfd. in terms of 
tn.felu literal or coimnon usage* The list of second-level 
le.ctors, as used by Hersbsrg, is as follo'/;-ss 



1, 

2 . 

3 . 

4 , 

5^ 



o, 



7 

8 , 

9. 

10 . 



Feelings cf recognition 
Feelings of achievement 

Feelings cf possible growth, blcohs to gro-v^th, 
first-level factors perceived as evidence 
of actual growth 

Feelings of responsibility, lack of responsl- 
cr diminished res'conslbility 
Group feelings: feelings of belonging or 

iscia,tion, so cio— technical or "Dursl”’’ 
social 

Peelings of interest or lack of interest in 
the performance of. the Joe 
Peelings of increased or decreased sta.tus 
Feelings of increased or decreased security 
Peelings of fairness or unfairness 
Peelings of pride or of Inadequacy or gull t 



■lI. Peelings about salary^ 

1 --, -rT A factor was included to cover those situations 

source of primarily as a 
souro.. of the talngs that money can bring. If an answer t^ 

promotion make you f 86^003?" 

^ Trains able to make^more money," tb--r 

ti.- second-level factor was coded "salary. ’ 



Q 



^'Herzberg, c£. oi-t.., p. 50 . 
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. The Effects 

.The analysis of effects was genc^rally dependent 
upon the procedure and effects categories, developed by 
Herzberg. Five categories of effects were used, (1) per- 
foimance effects., (2) turnover effects, (3) mental -health 
effects, (4) interpersonal relations effects, and (5) at-, 
titudlnal effects. 



The analysis of effects osme prliiL-rvrlly from res- 
pondents*, answers to the following G^^esl■lonsJ 



1. Did these feelings affect the way you did your 
;)ob? How? Kow long did this go on? 

2. Can you give me a. specific example of the way 
in which your performance on the job was af- 
fected? 

3* Did what happened affect your personally ■ in 
any way? 

4. Did what happened affect the way you felt about 
working in that school or that school district? 

5* Did the consequences of what happened affect your 
career? 

o. Did VThat happened change the way you felt about 
the teaching profession? 



CODING PROCEDURE 

The next step in the analysis of the interviews re- 
quired that the factors contained in the high and low attl- 
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tude stories of respondents be identified -and. coded into 
the categorical scheme. Further, since several factors 
could appear in a ‘ given story, the factor which contributed 
•most to the expressed feeling was to be 'isolated for 'sub- 
sequent analjrsis. ■ • 

Each sequence was coded-, independently, but three’ of 
five judges. Judges included the investigi tor, three gra- 
duate students in ed'acationa.1 -administrati'cn, and one wife 
of a graduate stud-5ht. Ti-o of the five judges were women. 

The training period for judges co?isisted of two 
phases. Phase one required the judges to become thoroughly 
familiar with the categorical scheme and the factors as 
defined by Herzberg. Jud.ges were then brought together to. 
listen to twelve sequences’ gathered in a pilot study. The 
judges coded the twelve sequences independently snd dis- 
cussed choices and disagreements. After two practice 
sessions, the judges felt sufficiently attuned to begin the 
actual analysis. 

A total of 284 sequences were coded for the study. 
Coding decisions were classified as xmanimous choice, 
majority chc' oe, or consensixs choice. Unanimous choice 
was a result of three judges agreeing in coding. Majority 
choice was a result of two judges agreeing and one dls- 
a-greeing. The factor coded by the majority was accepted. 
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Three-xmy disagreement among coders ccnstitiited a con- 
sensus choice; the coders were required to listen to the 

sequence again and were forced to arrive at a consensus 
decision.’ 



The coding- choices- of judi^es for each of the first:. 
160 senuencss are reported in Appendix C. For the first- 
level factors, there were 87 unanimciis decisions, 69 ma- 
jority .decisions, and 4 consensus decisions.. For the second- 
level factors, there were 96 luianimcus decisions and 64 major- 
ity decisions. Thr-ee-waj' disagreements did not occur for 
the second -level fs.ctors. 

Coding sheets for each respondent were tabulated by 
ha^d and data put on I.B.M. cards. ’ The summary of the data 
and the statistical computation for H2 was done at the' 
University of Rochester Computing Center."^ The statistical 
computation for was done manually.^ 

Figure 1 summarizes the basic features of the con- 
tent ajialysis. 



Ttv,^„ If* "CHOMOB: Chi Sauares," (Rochester* 

H-9-504. 

Joto Statist. (Re,. Yorlc, 










asxc Design Features of the Content Analysis 
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CliAPTER IV 

THE ANALYSIS OP RESULTS 

The results of the 'study .^r-s presented -in three 
• sections. The first section repoi'ts the results relating 
to. the mutual exclusiYeness- of facfccrs f/r the total sajaale 
This section includes an ans/iysis of th='. lir-st— level and 
second— level factors vdiicn appeared in high a.ttitude se- 
Q.uences and an ana-l^ysis oi tne first—lsvei and second— level 
factors X‘?hlch appeared in attitude sequences'. 

The second section presents the findings relating 
to sub-group differences for each factoi*. This section 
includes an ana,lysis of t;h? difference l.n responses for 
each factor for male teachers' as compared xolth female 
tea,chsrs, tenure teachers as oom'pared x^rith non tenure 
teachers, and for elementarjr school teachers as compared 
X'Jith secondary school teachers. 

The third section contains the resixlts of the 
effects analysis. 






RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIGH ATTITUDE FACTORS 
AND LOW, ATTITUDE FACTORS 

High Attitud e Sequences 

Table -VI includes the percentage of each first* 
level factor which' appeared in the 142 high attitude 
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TABLE -VI 



PERCENTAGE OF EACH PIRST-LE^/EL FACTOR APPEARING 
IN HIGH ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR THE TOTAL GROUP 



O 





■Factor ■■ 


ES=:142* 






Achievement ' ‘ ‘ ■ 


30 


. 


‘2. 


Recognition 


28 ■ 




3. 


Work itself 


■ 11 . 


* 




Responsibility 


7 




5. 


Advancemsnt ’ 


0 




6. 


Salary 


2 




7. 


Possibility of Growth 


6 




8. 


Int erper s onal r ela t i ons 
(subordinates ) 


7 




9. 


Interpers cpnal relat iqns 
( superiors i) 

Int erper s onal r elat i ons 


• 


- 


. 10. 


3 






(peers) 


1 




11. 


Supervision technical 


1 




12. 


School policy and 
administration 


2 


• 


13. 


Working conditions 


2 




14. 


Personal life 


0 


• 


15. 


Status 


0 




16. 


Security 


0 





*NS in this table and in subsequent tables refers to 
number of sequences. 

Percentages in this table and in subsequent tables are 
approximate but do not vary more than . 0075 * 
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sequences for the total sample. Sixty -niris per cent of 
the sequences which accounted for high ^ob attitudes in- 
cluded the first-level factors? achlevoiii'.rit, recognition- 
and work Itself# .Responsibility appeared in seven per 
cent of the high attitude sequences. Advancement did not 
appear in the 1^2 high attltiide stories. 

First-level factors six through sixteen appeared 
in twenty^four per cent of the high attitude sequences.’ 

The major contributors to the twenty-four per cent were 
possibility of growth (6^), and 'interpersonal relations x^ith 
subordinates (7^). Personal life, status, end security did 
not appear in high attitude, sequences. 

• Percentages of second-level factors which appeared 
in high attitude sequences are presented in Table VII. 
Achievement, x=Jhich appeared in fifty per cent of the se- 
quences, was the dominant second-level factor for the 

Recognition appeared in tx'?enty— one per cent of the 
sequences involving high Job feelings.. The remaining fac- 
tors appeared in ’twenty-nine per cent of the high attitude 
sequences. The major contributors to the twenty-nine per 
cent were x-Tork Itself (6^) and possible grox^ith ( 6 %), The 
second-level factors advancement, status, salary, and fair- 
ness did not appear in high attitude sequences. 

The 1^2 high attitude seqxiences for the total 
semiple were dominated by the appearance of three first- 
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TABLE VII 

PERCENTAGE OP EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARING 
IN HIGH ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR THE’ TOTAL GROUP 

High. Attitude Sequencers • 

Factor • NS=l42 



1 . 


Recognition 


21 


2 . 


Achievement 


o. 


3 . 


Work Itself 


6 


4 . 


Possible gro'-rth 


6 


r* 

D» 


Advancement 


0 


6 . 


Re spoils Ibili try 




7 * 


Group . feeling:.; 


3 


8 . 


Status ■ 


0 


9 . 


Security 


5 


10 . 


Faimess-mifalrnes » 


■0 


11 . 


Pride, guilt, inadequacy?- 


5 


12 . 


Salary 


0 



J 
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level factors, achievement, recognition, and TTcrk Itself. 

The analysis 'of second-level factors revealed two dominant 
■factors, achievement and recognition. 

Low Attitude' Sequences ' 

The percentage of each first-level factor which 
appeared in the -142 lo;r attitude sequences for the total 
group is' reported, in Ta.ble VIII. Interpersonal relations 
(su'bordinates ) , Interpersonal relations (peers), super- 
vision technical and- school policy and -administration ap- 
peared in fifty-eight per cent of the low attitude sequences 
Achievement, recognition, work Itself, responsibility and 
advancement accounted for twenty-one per cent of the in- 
cidence of factors which appeared in the lows. Status did 
not appear in low attitude sequences. 

Table IX presents the percentages of each second- 
level factor which appeared in low att?tude sequences for 
the total group. Peelings of vinf airness, ?rlth thirty-two 
per cent, was the dominant factor. Peelings of guilt and 
Inadequacy, security, and work Itself appeared in thirty- 
one per cent of the low sequences. Recognition with seven 
pei cent and lack of achievement with thirteen per cent 
were other contributors to low job feelings. The remain- 
ing six factors appeared in fifteen per cent of the low 
sequences. The factor advancement did not appear in the 
lows. 



TABliE VIII 



PEHCENTAGE 01? EACH FIRST-LEVEL FACTOR APPEABTnr tm 
LOW ATTIl'UDE SEQUENCES FOR ^ TOT^^^to'^ 



• LoiLAttltude Seauencpc 

^.ctor “ 

1# AchleveF.ent 
2. Recognition 
3* Work Itself 
Responsibility 
5* Advancement 
6 • Salary 

7* Possibility of growth 

ersona.1 relations 
(subc xdlnates) 

9 • ^terpersonal relations 
(superiors) 

10. niterpersonal relations 
(peers) 

11. Supervision technical 

12. School policy and 
administration 

13 . Working conditions 

1^. Personal life 

15 . Status 

16 . Security 



NS-1^2 

9 

2 

8 

1 

1 

3 
2 

20 

4 

15 

10 

13 

6 

5 

0 

1 



TABLE IX 



PEBCENTAGE OP EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR APPEABINR tm 
LOW ATTITUDE SEQUENCES POE THE TOT^ S 




1 . He cognition 
2# Achievement 
3* Work itself 
Possible growth 
5 • Advancement 

6. Responsibility 

7. Group feelings 
8 • Status 

9. Security 
10, Fairness -unfairness 
l-L® Pride, guilt, inadequacy 
12, Salary 



2 



3 

5 

11 

32 

11 

2 
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The dominant first-level factors which appeared in 
the 142 low attitude sequences for the total group were 
Interpersonal relations (subordinates), Interpersonal re- 
lations (peers), supervision technical, and school policy 
and administration. The dominant second-level factors were 
feelings, of unfairness, lack of achievement, securltj^, and 
feelings of guilt-lnadequa.cy. 

High Attitude Sequences Contrast ed With Low Attitude 
Sequences 

Table X Includes the percentages and vaJ.ues of 
chi -squared for the frequency with which first-level fac- 
tors appeared in high attitude sequences and Ioxt attitude 
sequences for the total group. 

The first-level factors which appeared more often 
in high attitude sequences xTere achievement*, recognition*, 
work Itself, responsibility*, and possibility of growth. 

The first-level factors which appeared more often in low 
attitude sequences were a.dvancement, salary, interpersonal 
relations (subordinates)*. Interpersonal relations ( sup- 
eriors), Interpersonal relations (peers)*, supervision tech- 
nical*, school policy and administration*, working con- 
ditions, personal life*, and security. 

The percentages and values of chi -squared for the 
frequency with which second-level factors appeared in 



*Dlfferencs between Highs and Lovjs is significant. 
Minimum P=,05,- 
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TABL3 X 

^ OP^ FOB THE PBEQUENCI 

™ iriSSS"iF« 



o 



1 . 

• 2 . 

l\ 

l\ 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

li: 

15. 

16 . 



Factor 

Achlev€5Uient 

Recognition 

Work itself 

Responsibility 

Advancement 

Salary 

Possibility of growth 
Interpersonal relations 
(subordina.tes) 
Interpersonal relations 
(superior) 

Interpersonal relations 
(peers ) 

Supervision technical 
School policy and 

administration 
Working conditions 
Personal life 
Status 
Security 



High 
NS=142~ 
30# 
28# 
11 

7* 

0 

2 

6 

7 

3 . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 ■ 

0 



Low 

NS^ 

9 

2 

8 

1 

1 

3 
2 

20 # 

4 

15# 

10 # 

13# 

6 

5* 

0 

1 



?hi Squared 


P 


10.500 


.01 


30.139 


.001 


.346 


5.818 


.05 


1.454 


7.605 


.01 


.900 


14.086 


.001 


8.470 


.01 


10.227 


.01 


2.083 


5.142 


.05 
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high attitude and Iot-j attitude sequences are reported in 
Table XI. 

The second-level factors which appeared more often 
in high attitude sequences trere recognition*, achievement*, 
and possible growth. The second-level factors which ap- 
peared more often in low attitude sequences were, work it- 
self, status, security, feelings of unfairness*, feelings 
of guilt and Inadequacy, and salary. 

Unu.sua.l Sequences Contrasted VJith Recent Sequences 

Table XII presents the percentage of each signifi- 
cant first-level and second-level factor which appeared 
in unusual high and low attitude sequences a.s compared with 
recent high and low attitude sequences. 

In general, differences between the appearance of 
factors in unusual as compared with recent attitude se- 
quences were small. The major exception to this tendency 
was for the second-level factor '*falrness-unfalmess.“ 

This factor appeared in twenty per cent of the unusual 
low attitude sequences and In twelve per cent of the rec- 
cent low attitude sequences. 

Summary 

The results presented in the first section demon- 
strate that many of the factors which accounted for high 



*Dlfference between Highs and Lows is significant. 
Minimum P =.05. 
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TABLE XI 

PERCENTAGES AN.D VALUES OF CHI SQUARED FOR THE FREQUENCY 
WITH WHICH EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN HIGH 
ATTITUDE SEQUENCES AS CONTRASTED WITH LOW ATTITUDE 
SEQUENCES FOR THE TOTAL GROUP 



Factor 


High • ■■ 


Low 


Chi Squared 


P 




NS=142 


NS=142 






1. Recognition 


21 * •; 


7 


9.025 


.01 


2 . Achievement 


50 * 


;.i3 


26.677 


.001 


3* Worlc itself 


6 ’ 


9 


.190 




4 . Advancement 


0 


• 0 






5* Responsibility 


4 


4 






6 . Group feelings 


3 


■ 3 






7* Possible growth 


6 


3 


1.230 




8 . Status 


0 


5 * 


5.1428 


.05 


9. Security 


5 


11 . 


1-565 




10. Fairness -•unfairness 


0 


32* 


43.022 


.001 


11. Pride, guilt, inadequacy 


5 


11 


2.782 




12. Salary 


0 


2 







♦Difference between Highs and Lows is significant. 
Chi squared value required for significant at the .05 level 
is 3.841^. 
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job feelings of teachers and many of the factors which 
accounted for low job feelings of teachers were mutually 
exclusive. 

The hypothesis relating to the no difference In 
the proportion of times teachers report a given factor 
as a satlsfler and the sarnie factor as a dlssatlsfler was 
rejected for eight of the sixteen first-level factors and 
for three of the twelve second-level factors. 

The first-level factors which appeared significantly 
as highs (as contrasted with lows) were recognition, achieve- 
ment, and •responsibility. The first-level factors which ap- 
peared significantly as lows (as contrasted with highs) 
were interpersonal relations (subordinates), interpersonal 
relations (peers), supervision technical, school policy and 
administration, and personal life. 

Achievement and recognition were the second-level 
factors which appeared significantly as highs. Peelings 
of unfairness was the only second-level factor which ap- 
peared slgnif icantly as a low. 
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SUB GHOUP DIPPEHENCES FOB EACH PACTOH 

Male .Teachers Confcrasted With Female Teachers 

The percentages and values of chi-squared for the 

iiequencjr with which first-level factors appeared in high 

attitude sequences for male respondents as compared with 

female respondents are presented in Table XIII, Three 

pi eminent differences in responses were noted in the high 

attitude sequences. Achievement ajid work itself appeared 

more often In female respondent high attitude stories. . He- 

oognltion appeared more often in male respondent high at- 
titude stories* 

The differences between male and female responses 
for second-level factors which appeared in high attitudq 
sequences are included In Table XIV. Males responded more 
often to responsibility and feelings of pride as sources 
Of high Job feelings. Females responded more often to 
work itself and achievement. None of the differences re- 
ported in Table XIII and Table Xiv'was significant. 

Differences In responses of male teachers and 
female teachers for- low attitude sequences are Included ’ 
in Table XV and Table XVI. The largest male-female re- 
sponse differences for first-level factors which appeared 
in low attitude sequences were personal life, interpersonal 
relations with peers, work itself, and supervision teohnl- 
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TABLE XIII 



PERCENTAGES AND VALUES OP CHI SQUARED FOR THE PREOtlFMrv 
WITH WHICH EACH FIRST-LEVEL PAC^ APPEA^D iTS 
ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR MALES AS CONTRASTED WITH FEMALES 



Factor 



HIGH ATTITUDE SEQUENCES NS=l42 



Males Female s Chl Squared P* 
^S=60 NS=82 



1 • Achievement 
2. Recognition . 

3* Work itself 
4. Responsibility 
5 • Advan cement 
6 • Salary 

?• Possibility of growth 

8. Interpersonal relations 
(subordinates ) 

9. Interpersonal relations 
(superiors ) 

10. "Interpersonal relations 

(peers ) 

11. Supervision technical 
12 i School policy and 
Administration 

13. Working conditions 

14, Personal life 
15* Status 

16 • Security 



10 

15 

2 

4 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



20 

13 

9 

3 

0 

1 

3 

4 
3 

1 

a 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1.9422 

.5549 

2.0861 

.8152 



.0619 

1.3792 
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TABLE XIV 

PERCENTAGES AND VALUES OP CHI SQUARED POE THE 
PEEQUENCY WITH WHICH EACH SECOND-LEVEL PACTOH 
APPEARED IN HIGH ATTITUDE SEQUENCES POR MALES 
AS CONTRASTED WITH FEMALES 



o 





High Attitude 


Sequences NS=142 






Factor 


Males 


Female 


^hi Squared p” 






~NS=60 


NS=82 




1. 


Recognition 


8 


13 


.0031 


2. 


Achievement 


20 


30 


.0048 


3. 


Work itself 


1 


5 


. 6909 ,' 




—■Advancement 


0 


0 




5. 


Responsibility 


3 


1 


.7430 


6. 


Grc' p feelings 


1 


2 


.2634 


7. 


Possible growth 


3 


3 


.0005 


8. 


Status 


0 


0 




9. 


Security 


2 


3 


.0021 


10. 


Fairne s s -unf airne s s 


0 


0 




11. 


Pride, guilt, Inadequacy 


4 


1 


1.5793 


12. 


Salary 


0 


0 
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TABLE XV 



SQUARED FOR THE FREQUENCY 

WITH If/HIOT EACH FIRST-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN LOW ATTITUDE 
SEQUENCES FOR MALES AS CONTRASTED WITH FEMALES 



Low Attitude Sequences NS=l42 



Factor 



Male 

N^O 



Female 
NS=82 



^hl Squared 



1 • Achievement 
2. Recognition 
3* Work Itself 
4. Responslbllltjr 

5 • Advancement 

6 • Salary 

7 • Possibility of growth 

8. Interpersonal relations 
(subordinates ) 

9. Interpersonal relations 
(superiors) 

10. Interpersonal relations 
(peers) 

11. Supeivlslon teclinlcal 

12. School policy and 
administration 

13. Working conditions 
1^. Personal life 

15* Status 
l6. Security 



4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 



5 

1 

6 
0 
0 
1 
1 



9 11 



2 2 



4 11 

3 7 



6 

3 

1 

0 

1 



7 

0 

0 



.0970 

.4155 

.0321 

.0321 

.7600 



.0002 



.9825 

.1342 

.1053 

.0891 

.0321 
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TABLE X 7 I 

TT and values of chi JQUARED for the PRFOTlFTJrv 

WITH WHIOT EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN LOVJ^TTITUDE 
SEQUENCES FOR MALES AS CONTRASTED WITH FEMALES 



Low Attitude Sequences NS=l 42 



1 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



Factor 






TTS=STJ" 






Ke cognition 


4 


3 


.8152 


Achievement 


7 


6 


.6513 


Work itself 


2 


rr 

r 


.7^86 


Advancement 


0 


0 




Responsibility- 


1 


3 


.263^^ 


Group feelings 


1 


2 


.0029 


Possible growth 


2 


1 


.7600 


Status 


1 


A 


.0891 


Security 


3 


8 


.8196 


Fa .1 me s s -unf ai me s s 


13 


19 


.0002 


Pride, guilt, inadequacy 


5 


6 


.0023 


Salary’ 


2 


6 


.9500 
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cal (cited more often by women teachers). 

For second-level factors which appeared in low 

attitude sequences minor differences are noted for worh 

itself (cited more often by women) and salary (cited more 
Often by men), 

tenure Teachers Contrasted Wjth Hon Tenure Teachers 

Table XVII and Table XVIII include the first-level 
and second-level factors which appeared in high attitude 
sequences for tenure teachers as compared with non tenure 
teachers. Largs idfferences were noted for Interpersonal 
relation (subordins.tes) and achievement. These factors 
were reported as sources of high Job feelings more often 

y uenu.e t^aoheis. Tenure teachers cited responsibllit; 
and possible growth more often than non tenure teachers. 

Second-level factors recognition, responsibility 
a.nd pride appeared in a larger percentage of tenure high 
attitude sequences. Possible grorth, and security were 
cited more frequently as sources of high job feelings for 
non tenure teachers,. Hone of the findings reported in 
Table XVII and Table XVIII was significant. 

Differences in responses of tenure teachers and 
non tenure teachers for low attitude, sequences are Included 
in Table XIX ani Table XX. The first-level factor inter- 
personal relations (superiors) appeared more frequently as 
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TABLE XVII 

SQUARED FOR THE FREQUENCY 
each FIRST-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN HIGH ATTITUMl 
SEQUENCES FOR THE TENURE GROUP AS CONTRASTED WITH THE NON 

TENURE GROUP 



i 

High Attitude Sequences NS=l42 



O 



Factor 


Tenure 


Non Tenure 


Chi Squared P 




NS=74 


NS=68 




1 . Achievement 

2. Recognition 

3. Work Itself 

4. Responsibility 


13 

15 

6 

5 


17 

13 

5 

2 


.9290 

.0500 

.0283 

.6898 


5 • Advancement 


0 


0 


6 • Salary 


2 


0 




?• Possibility of growth 
8. Interpersonal relations 


4 


2 


.9131 


(subordinates) 


2 




1.2163 


9» Interpersonal relations 






(superiors ) 


li 


1^ 


* 


10. Interpersonal relations 




-*•2 




(peers) 


0 


1 




ll'* Supervision technical 
12, School policy and 


1 


0 




administration 


1 


1 




13. Working conditions 


1 


1 




14. Personal life 


0 


0 




Status 


0 


V 

0 




16, Security 


0 


V 

0 
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o TABLE XVIII 

PERCENTAGES AND VALUES OP CHI SQUARED FOR THE PREQUENCI 
WITH WHICH EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN HIGH ATTITUDE 
SEQUENCES FOR THE TENURE GPOUP AS CONTRASTED WITH THE NON 

TENURE GROUP 



High Attitude Sequences NS*l42 



Factor 


Tenure 


Non Tenure 


Chi Squared P 


1 . Recognition 


NS=74 

X3 


00 CO 

II 

cr 

oo 


.5201 


2. Achievement 


25 


25 




3. Work Itself 


3 


y. 




4, Advancement 


0 


0 




5* Responsibility 


3 


1 


1.2866 


6 . Group feelings 


1 


2 


.0091 


?• Possible growth 


2 


4 


.6513 


8 • Status 


0 


0 




9. Security 


1 


ht 


3.6716 


10. Fairness-unfairness 


0 


0 




11. • Pride, guilt, Inadequacy 
1 


4 


1 


2.0133 


12. Salary 


0 


0 


. - 
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. TABLE XIX 



SWAHED FOR IHE PHEO.UEUCX 
^^‘^eSr^TTfitSSr.^^ FIRST-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN LOW ATTITUDE 
SEQUMCES FOR THE TENURE GROUP AS CONTRASTED WITH ™Sn 

TENURE GROUP 



Low Attitude Sequences NS=l42 



Tenure Non Te nure Chi Squared P 
^NS=?/f NS^ 



1 • Achievement 

2. Recognition 

3. Work Itself 
Responsibility 

5* Advancement 

6 • Salary 

7. Possibility of growth 

8. Interpersonal relations 
( subordinates ) 

9* Interpersonal rela.tlons 
(superiors) 

10. ^terpersonal relations 
(peers) 

11. Supervision technical ■ 

12. School policy and 
administration 

13. Working conditions 

1^. Personal life 

15* Status 

16 • Security 



4 

1 


5 

1 


, 02 kk 




6 


2 


1.1840 




1 


0 


.0102 




1 


0 


.0102 




2 


1 


.1754 




2 


0 


1.1843 




8 


12 


1.5174 






0 


3.8427 


.05 


k 

5 


11* 

5 


6.1061 


.05 


8 


5 


.5776 





3 3 

3 2 

0 0 

0 1 




s^c-nifi "between Tenure arid Non Tenure Groups Is 

a; the significance 
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TABLE XX 

PERCENTAGES AND VALUES OP CHI .SQUARED FOR THE FREQUENCY 
WITH WHICH EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR- APPEARED IN LOW ATTITUDE 
SEQUENCES FOR THE TENURE GROUP AS CONTRASTED WITH THE NON 

TENURE GROUP 



Low Attitude Sequences NS=l42 





Factor 


Tenure 


Non Tenui'e 


Chi Squared P 






NS=74 


5ls^5B 




1. 


Recognition 


4 


3 




2. 


Achievement 


6 


7 


.0364 


3. 


Worlc Itself 


6 


3 


•5‘n? 


4. 


Advancement 


0 


0 




5. 


Responsibility- 


2 


2 




6. 


Group feelings 


3 


0 


2.0359 


7. 


Possible growth 


3 


0 


2,0359 


8. 


Status 


4 


1 


2.0133 


9 . 


Security 


2 


9 # 


5.2560 .05 


10. 


Falrness-unfalmess 


18 . 


14 


.1165 


11. 


Pride, guilt, Inadequacy 


■ 3 


.8 ■ 


2.1376 


12. 


Salary 


1 


1 


.0102 



^►Difference between Tenure and Non Tenure Groups Is 
significant. Hlniinusi value of chi squared for significance 
at the .05 level Is 3.841. 
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a source of loir job feelin-s’s for tenure teachers. This 
finding ms significant. Interpersonal relations (peers) 
appeared more frequently as a source of loT-r job feelings 
for non tenure teachers. This finding ms significant. 

Non significant, but large, first-level factor differences 
appeared for mrh itself a.nd possible groijth (tenure 
teachers), and interpersonal relations with suboid.inates 
(non tenure teachers). 

For second-level fa,ctors appea.ring in low a.ttitude 
sequences, security appeared more often as a source of 
low job feelings for non tenure teachers. This finding 
was signifijpant. Non signf leant, but large, differences 
(^J ' occui’red for lacli of possible growth, status and group 

feelings. Tenure teachers tended to report them a.s sources 
of Iot: job feelings more often than non tenui’e teachers. 

Elementary School Teachers Contrasted with Secondary School 
Teachers 

. The first-level factors which appeared in high ■ 
attitude sequences for elementary and secondary school 
teachers are included in Table XXI and Table XXII. Ele- 
. mentary school teaxhers responded to work itself as a 
source of high job feelings more often than secondary 
school teachers. Other elementary-seconda.ry school teacher 
response differences were small. 
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TABLE XXI' 



o 



1, 

2 . 

i: 

7. 

8 . 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 
l6 • 



VAIUES OP CHI SQUARED FOR THE PRPOTITiWfv 
WITH WHICH EACH FIRST-LEVEL PACTOT APPE/^ 

ATTITUDE FOR ELEKENTARX TEACHERS AS COH- 

TRASTED WITH SECONDARY TEACHERS 



Factor 



High. Attltud.0 Ssq^UGnocs NS~l42 
Elementary S©condary 

NS=7^ NS^ 



Achievement 
Recognition 
Worl^ Itself 

Responsibility 

Advancement 

Salary 

Possibility of growth 
Interpersonal relations 
(subordlna,tes) 
Inteipersonal relations 
(superiors) 

Interpersonal relations 
(peers) 

Supervision technical 
School policy and 
administration 
v;orklng conditions 
Personal life 
Status 
Security 



17 

13 

0 

1 

2 



3t 

14 - 

1 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 . 

0 



13 
15 

4 

34 

0 

1 

4 

34 

14 

0 

1 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 



Chi Sqmred 



.2951 

.3651 

.6571 



2933 



leverir™84u’^® Squared for significance at the .0$ 
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TABLE XXli 



PERCENTAGES AND VALUES OF CHI SQUARED FOR THE FREQUENCY 
WITH WHICH EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN HIGH 
ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AS CON- 
TRASTED WITH SECONDARY TEACHERS 



High Attitude Sequenpes NS=l42 



Factor 


Elementary Secondary 


Chi Squa.red P 


1. Recognition 


NS=74 

io| 


00 

II 

CO 

0 




2 • Achl evement 


27 


23 


.0047 


3* Work Itself 


4 


2 ■ 


.2355 


4, Advancement 


0 


0 




5 » Responsibility 


1 


3 


.3257 


6. Group feelings 


1 


2 




7* Possible groT'jth 


4 


2 




8 • Status 


0 


0 




■9* Seculrty 


4 


1 


.6026 


10. Falrhess-unfalmess 


0 


0 


" 


11. Pride, guilt, ,|inadequa,cy 

'4 


1 


4 


.8782 


12. Salary 


0 • 


0 





Mlnlmm value of Chi Squared for significance at the 
•05 level is 3*o^i* 
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Second-level factors work itself, achievement, 
possible growth and security appeared in a larger pro- 
portion Of high attitude secuences for elementary school 
teachers. Secondary school teachers tended to respond 
more frequently to responsibility and pride as sources ■ 
of high job feelings. None of the differences reported 
in Table XXI and in Table XXII was significant. ' 

Table XXIII and Ta.ble XXIV present the ueroentage 
Of each first-level and second-level factor which appeared 
in low attitude sequences for elementary and secondary 
school teachers. The first-level factors lnterperso.ra,l 
relations (subordinates) and school policy and administra- 
tion did appear as more potent sources of low job feelin-s 
for seconda.ry school teachers. Bfterpersona.1 relations ^ 
s) _nd supervision technical appeared more frequently 
in low attitude sequences for eleoentary school teachers. 

Hesponsibillty, status and guilt and Inadequaxy 
-ei. seoona-level factors which appeared more frequently 
as sources of low job feelings for elementary school 
teachers. Secondary school teachers responded more fre- 
q oly to security and unfairness as sources of low job 
attitudes. None of the findings reported in Table XXIII 
and in Table XXIV was sigi?if leant. 
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TilBuE XXIII 

PERCENTAGES AND VALUES OP CHI SQUARED FOR THE FREQUENCY 
WITH WHICH. EACH FIRST-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN LOW 
ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AS CON- 
TRAS.TED WITH SECONDARY TEACHERS 

Lott iVttitude Sequences NSol42 



Factor 


Elemental^ Secondary 


Chi Squa.red P 




NS=74- 


NS=63 




1 . Achievement 


4 


5 • 


.0549 


2. Recognition 


1 


1 




3*. Work Itself 


4 


4 




4. Responsibility 


1 


0 




5 • Advancement 


0 


1 




6 . Salary 


1 1 

X 


1| 




7* Possibility of growth 
8. Interpersonal relations 


1 


1 




( subordinates ) 

9 • Interpersonal relations 


9 


11 


.9069 


(superiors) 

10. Interpersonea relations 


1 


3 


• J257 


(peers) 


11 


4 


2.2062 


11. Supervision technical 


7 


3 


.6571 


12. School policy and 






• 1 O. 


administration 


$ 


8 


■ .581 5 


13 . .Working conditions 


4 


2 ■ 


• -y ^ 

.2355 


14. Personal life 


3 


2 


15* Status 


0 


0 




16 . Seculrty 


1 


0 


• 



Minimum value of chi squared for significance at the 
..05 level is 3.841. 
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TABLE XXIV 



3RCENTAGES AND VALUES OF CHI SQUARED FOR THE PUfeoUHtfCY 
WITH I’/HICH EACH SECOND-LEVEL FACTOR APPEARED IN' LOW 
ATTITUDE SEQUENCES FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AS CON- 
TRASTED WITH SECONDARY TEACHERS 



Low Attitude 


Sequences 


NS=li^2 




Factor 


Elementary Secondary 


Chi Squared P 




NS=74 


NS=68 




1. Recognition 


3 


4 


.2778 


2. Achievement 


6 


7 


.0821 


3 » Work Itself 


5 


4 




4. Advancement 


0 


0 




5* Responsibility 


3 


1 


.5790 


6 . Group feelings 


2 


1 




7* Possible growth 


2 


1 




8 . Status 


4 


1 


.3562 


9. Security 


4 


7 


.6153 


10. Fairness -unfairness 


15 


17 


.6242 


11. Pride, guilt, inadequacy 


7 


4 


.2623 


12. Salary 


2 


0 





^ Minimum value of Chi Squared for significance at the 
. 05 - level is 3.841. 
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Sinninary 

The analysis of results presented in section two 
strongly suggests that sub-groups of teachers tend not to 

differ in their responses to sources of high and low job 
feelings, 

Tiie iiypoohesis rela^ting to no difference in res- 
ponses of sub-groups of teachers for the proportion of 
tines each factor is reported as a satisfier end the pro- 
portion of tines each factor is reported as a dissatisfler 
was accepted with few exceptions. Significant differences 
were found in only three of 168 possibilities. 

Men teachers tended not to respond differently than 
women teachers to sources of high and low job attitudes. 

Ho significant exception to this tendency was found. 

Tenure teachers and non tenuz'e teachers tended not 
to differ in their responses to sources of high and low job 

feelings. Three signifloar.t exceptions to this tendency 
were found: 

1. ^e first-level factor interpersone.1 relations 

s^.ppeared as a source of low job 
oelings for tenure teacJiers in four 'oer cent 
_ Of the one hundred forty-two low attituL le- 

appear as a source 

Oi loT. job feelings for non tenure teachers 
H.even per cent of the low attitude senuenc“s 

ievel 1 actor interpersone.1 relations (peer) 

?n ^1=tltudes. Thil wai 

la contrast to four per cent for tenure teachers. 
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3* tSocuriuj" , £ second -ley el fa-cborj s-nDeared in 
eleven per cent of the low attitude" seauences. 
Kins of the eleven per cent were cited "by non 
tenure teachers. 

Elementary school teachers and secondary school 
ceachers uencis d not to differ in thejj.r .responses to sources 
of high Job attitudes and low Job attitudes. Ko signifi- 
cant exception to this tendency was found, 

AKiiLYSIS OF EFFECTS 

The analjrsis of effects was seriou.sly limited by 
the apparent immunity, expressed by respondents, to penetra- 
•Gion of feelings. With the exception of positive performance 
effects, teachers tended to respond infrequently to effects 
of Job attitudes. This opaqueness on the part of teachers 
was manifested by the frequent remark, ”I don’t let my 
feelings a,bout my Job affect me persons.lly or msr work.” 
Because of the apparent lack of success in this effort, 
no tests of significance were performed in the effects 
analysis . 

Es-ch of the effects categories— performance, men- 
tal health, turnover, interpersonal relationships, and 
attitudinal — discussed below Include the frequency of 
oea,chers tha,t did not mention the category and the fre- 
quency and type of positive and negative effects reported 
by teachers. 
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Porformance Effects * 

Perfoimance effects x-rere not mentioned in ^2 of 
ohe 28/f seqiienoes. No change in performance T:as reported 
in sixteen of the high sequences and in forty of the lox*: 
sequexices# The incidence of positive performance effects 
as a result of high job feelings was one hmidred fifteen. 
Txie incidence of negative performance effects as a result 
01 low job feelings was fiftjr-nine. Tx-jeive respondents 
reported improved performance as a resiat of low job 
feelings. (Table XXV) 



G 



Not mentioned 
No clia/nge 

: Frequency 
of 

Response 



T/lBLE X>:V 

PERFORMANCE EFFECTS 




Positive 



- 115 



Negative 



59 



in low twelve ocoaslons' 



o 



turnover Effects 

Thought of quitting as a result of low job feelings 
appeared in 27 of the Ite low attitude sequences. Pour 
teachers actually quit their jobs. Five respondents re- 
ported that as a result of high feelings they would not 
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<lti.it non# Turnover effects x-jere not mentioned in- 244 of 
the 284 sequences. (Table XXVI) 

Ti\BLE XXVI 



TURNOVER EFFECTS 







High 




Lou 


Not mentioned 




135 




99 


Frequency of 










Response 


vJouJLd not 
quit noT-r 




Quit 


Thought of 
quitting 




5 




4 


27 



Mental Health Effects 

Increased tension ijas reported in 45 of the l42 
loTT attitude sequences. Psychological improvement a.s a 
result of high job feelings uas reported in 44 of the l42 
high attitude sequences. Improvement in tension symptoms 
appea,red once in loxr attitude sequences. One hundred and 
seventy-foiir sequences did not contain mental health ef- 
fects. (Table XXVII) 
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TilBLE XXVII 
MEMTiiL HEALTH EFFECTS 



High 



Lott 



Not mentioned 



Frequency of Res-oonse 



98 76 

Improvement Psychosomatic Tension 



A4 



o 
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, , iii tension ssTH'otoms appea,red once in 

loTT altitude sequences* 

. Iiiternersonal Relationships Effects 

One hundred seventy sequences did not contain inter- 
Oorsonal rela^tionships effects* Positive effects rs a re- 
sult of high job feelings appeared on fifty-seven occasions. 
The incidence of negative effects as a result of Iott job 
-sslings vTas fifty-three. Four respondents reported posi~ 
vive ei'fec'Gs as a result of Iott job attitudes. (Table 
XXVIII) 

TABLE XXVIII 

INTERPERSONiiL RELATIONSHIP EFFECTS 



Not mentioned 



Frequency of Response 



High 



Lott 



89 

Positive 

53 



81 



Negative 



57 



*Four loTi attitude sequences contained positive ~ 
effects. 
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Attltvidlnal Effects 

Attitudinal effects wsre not reported in II 5 se- 
quences. The incidence of poLxtive effects toward the 
supervisor was nine; toward the school, fifty-nine; and 
toward the profession, twenty-seven. The incidence of nega- 
tive effects towa.rd the supeivisor was twenty-foui’, toward 
the school xjas twenty-three, and toward the profession was 
seven. Seventeen low attitude sequences conta,ined re- 
ports of positive effects. (Table XXIX) 

TABLE XXIX 
ATTITUDINAL EFFECTS 



High 



Lott 



Not mentioned 



Supervisor 

School 

Profession 



44 

Positive 

9 

59 

27 



71 

Negative 

24 

23 

7 




effects. 



Summary 

Performance effects Trere most frequently cited as 
being vulnerable to Job feelings. One hundred fifteen of 
i/he 142 high attitude sequences resulted in improved per- 
xormance. Fifty-nine of the lox^r attitude sequences con- 
tained reports of negative performance. 
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Althous’n turnover effects were infrequently reported 
in the 284 sequences, I 9 per cent of the low attitude se- 
quences contained thought of quitting as an effect. About 
three per cent of the te.achers actually quit their jobs. 

Tension appeared as the dominant mental health 
effect of job feelings. Tension symptoms improved in 
tnirty per cent 02 the high attitude sequences and increased 
in thirty-eight per cent of the low attitude sequences. 

There wa,s little -difference in the a-ppearance of 
effects on interpersonal relationships between high atti- 
tude and. low attitude sequences. Effebts on interpersonal 
relationships appeared in fifty-three high attitude se- 
quences and in fifty-seven low attitude sequences. 

The number of attitudine,! effects was greater in 
high sequences tlie,n in low sequences. The only exception 
Tras in attitudinal effects toward the supervisor. This 
category appeared in seventeen per cent of the low sequences 
and in six per cent of the high sequences. 
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CHAPTER V 



DISCUSSION OP FINDINGS 



0 



Frederick Herzberg,^ as a result of an intensive 
review of Job satisfaction research in industry, observed 

V 

that studies dealing with Job satisfaction revealed fac- 
tors which were different from studies dealing with Job 
dissatisfaction. This observation led to a study which 
specifically investigated the mutual exclusiveness of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction factors, 

Herzberg^ found that achievement, work Itself, 
recognition, responsibility, and advancement were factors 
which primarily led to Job satisfaction for the account- 
ants and engineers in his sample. These were the factors 
which accounted for high Job feelings reported by his 
respondents. Interpersonal relations (superiors), super- 
vision technical, company policy and administration -and 
working conditions were factors which primarily accounted 
low Job attitudes. These were the factors which 
appeared predominantly in low attitude sequences. 



O 



1 . 

■ Frederick’ Herzberg,. At titudes : Re- 

ylew of Research and Opinion , (PittsWirgi' ' Psychological 
Ss37vlce of Pittsburg, 1957), 

^Frederick Herzberg, et, al,. The Motivation to 
rfor^, (New Yorks John Wiley and Sons, 1959), 
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The remaining factory, salary, possibility of 
growth. Interpersonal relations (subordinates), inter- 
personal relations (peers), personal life and ;)ob security 
were primarily bl-polar in nature. These factors did not 
appear predominantly in accountant-engineer high or low 
Job attitude sequences. 

Herzberg concluded that not all Job factors con- 
tribute to satisfaction if met and to dissatisfaction if 
not met. Indeed, he found that many of the factors were 
mutually exclusive, some contributing to satisfaction if 
present but not to dlssatlsfa-ction liT not present, and 
others contributing to dissatisfaction but not satis- 
faction. 

This studj'’ tested the Herzberg hypothesis with 
teachers. The findings showed that some factors, reported 
by teachers as contributing to their Job satisfaction and 
Job dissatisfaction, were polar in a positive direction ' 
and other factors were polar in a negative direction. 

The polarity of factors was generally c6nslstent with the 
findings of Herzberg in that satisfaction factors were 
related to the work Itself and dlssatlsfa,otlon fs.ctors 
were related to the environment of work. 

Chapter V is divided into three sections. The 
first two sections discuss the findings relating to the 



hypotheses tested In the study. The analysis of the effects 
Is found In section three. 



THE POLARITY OP FACTORS 

The results of this study Indicated that achieve- 
ment, recognition, and responsibility were factors which 
contributed predominantly to teacher job satisfaction. 
Interpersona.1 relations (subordinates). Interpersonal 
relations (peers), supervision technical, school policy 
and administration, personal life, and fairness -unfairness 
were factors which contributed predominantly to teacher 
job dissatisfaction. The remaining factors appeared to 
be bi-polar, possessing the potential to contribute to 
both satisfaction and dissatisfaction (many of the factors 
did not appear with sufficient frequency to adequa.tely 
test for polarity), • 

The Satisfaction Factors 

W 

The three dominant factors which appeared In high 
attitude sequences were achievement, recognition and res- 
ponsibility. Achievement and recognition appeared as first- 
level factors in fifty-eight per cent of the IkZ high atti- 
tude sequences. This Is compared with their appearance 
in only eleven per cent of the low attitude sequences. 



Responsibility appeared in seven per cent of the high 

attitude sequences as opposed to one per cent of the low 
sequences. 

Aclrlevement appeared as a second-level factor in 
one out of two high attitude sequences. Recognition ap- 
peared three times as often in high sequences than in 
low sequences. 

Sources of recognition for teachers va,ried. 

Teachers talked about feedback from principals, supervisors 
parents, students, and fellow teachers. Recognition took 
the form of letters, oral statements, gifts, incentives, 
and committee appointments. 

The need for recogni-tion, the overt bolstering of 
self-esteem, appears to be important to teachers. The 
absence of recognition tends not to affect low job atti- 
tudes of teachers. 

The dominant need, expressed by teachers as being 
most important in contributing to their job satisfaction, 
was achievement. The finding that much of the reward for 
teaching comes from a feeling of personal success was not 
surprising. The nearly complete domination of the high 

sequences by the factor achievement, however, was most 
interesting. 



One interpretation of this finding is that teachers 
in the study sa^nple appear to possess a need for high 
achievement. Accepting this interpretation for the moment, 
ne might indeed compare teachers with behavior that appears 
to be related to "n” achievement. McClelland'^ has clearly 
United achievement with entrepreneurial role behavior.* 
He argues tlia.t individuals who display entrepreneurial 
role behavior have high "n” achievement.^ 

Entrepreneurial role behavior, as proposed by 
McClelland, is characterized as follows: 

1. Moderate risli-taking as a function of skill, 
not chance 5 decisiveness 

2. Energetic and/or novel instrumental a.ctivity 

3 . Individual responsibility 

4 . ICnowledge of results of decisions- 
Money as a measure of results 

5* Anticipation of future possibilities 

6. Organizational skills^ 

^Da.vid McClelland, The Achieving Society . (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 19^1). 

^McClelland clearly distinguishes between Incumbents 
of entrepreneurial roles and role behavior. An incumbent 
may not necessarily display entrepreneurial role behavior 
or such behavior may be displayed by lndlvldua.ls not in an 
entrepreneurial role. 

^ Ibid . . p. 207. 



^Ibid. 
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The Job of teaching does not a^ppear to offer an 
exact fit for the characteristics of entrepreneurial role 
behavior. However, teaching does afford many opportunities 
for such behavior. 

Moderate risk-taking as a. function of skill was 
an Ideal fit for some of the achievement-centered stories. 
One high school teacher related a story Involving a more 
permissive approach to teaching. Her students, after 
deciding on a problem to Investigate, were' given complete 
freedom for one ireeh to research, prepare, and present 
the topic. Sutdents were peimltted to use the regular 
class time In any way that they wished. The teacher Issued'- 
carte blanche passes to students which permitted them to 
meet In study rooms, visit the library, or to do whatever 
they wished In lieu of attending regular classes. The 
teacher plaped herself completely in the role of consultant 
to students and performed the role only at their request. 

The teacher talljed about considerable skepticism 
on the part of students, fellow teachers and administrator®. 
She even considered cancelling her experiment. This thought 
occurred to her when, upon touring the building during the 
regular class hour, she found many of her students engaged 
in group sessions which were not characterized by the 
ac8.demlc diligence she had expected. She considered her 
experiment as a highlight of her teaching career. 
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The incident related above does not compare with 
a dramatic business decision involving thousands of dollars 
or with B, life and death decision faxed by a surgeon# The 
incident does suggest, however, that the tasks of teaching 
maj'' be broad enough to include elements of moderate risk- 
taking as an esample of entrepreneurial role behavior# 

Teaching appears also to offer many opportunities 
for energetic or novel Instrumental activity# . The achieve- 
ment stories gathered- in the study had as their theme 
challenge, difficulty, originality, innovation, risk, and 
success# 

Sutton describes indlvldtial responsibility as a 
characteristic of entrepreneurial role behavior as follows! 

Responsibility of this sort implies individualism# 
It is not tolerable unless it embraces both credit 
for successes and blame for failures and leaves the 
individual free to cl^-lm or accept the consequences, 
whatever they may be#° 

Teachers Indeed do assume considerable individual 
responsibility for their professional actions, but it is 
doubtful if they can or are permitted to assume such de- 
finitive responsibility# 

The remaining characteristics of entrepreneurial 
role behavior proposed by McClelland are even more dlffl- 

°P# X# Sutton, ‘'Achievement Noims and the Norms 
of Entrepreneurs#” Quoted in McClelland, 0 £# cit # # p# 229# 
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cult to -justify as being able to flourish T'Jithin the 
framework of teaching. Teachers, in general, are content 
trith rather vague indications of the long-range effects 
o± their prof ess ioncal decisions. Much of the work of the 
teacher (a;s it relates to other professionals) is done in 
relative isolation, affording few, if any, opportunities 
for tne development and displaying of organizational skills. 

It should be clear to the reader that, in this 
discussion, a successful attempt to link high "n'- achieve- 
ment with the teaching profession has not been made. Al- 
though there were some indications of entrepreneurial 
role behavior in teacher achievement centered high attitude 
stories, the case has not been established. The feasi- 
bility of even remotely linking ^n" achievement with teaching 
is discounted by Zaleznik and Moment as follows i 

. global, rather than 

concept, £slcj implying a need to 
irrespective of particular means. Thus, 
scientists, authors, and artists could be lust as 

extreme ^0^0- needs to achieve as would the most 
cStivo mu® tne stereotype of the rising exe- 
cutlve. The concept transcends particular occu- 

doub?^"."?^ professions, although there ?s 

particular cultures and groups would 
tend to channel the need into relatively limited 

achievement would 

lonow culturally prescribed roads to 
success. It wesuem cultures, this would tend to 
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out such occupations as the ministry, education, 
or social work for people who really want to be 
"successful , ”7 

The fact, still remains, however, that achievement 
did dominate the high attitude sequences gathered in this 
study, 

A more plausible explanation for the predominance 
of the factor achievement excludes the possibility of 
equ 3 .tlng the achievement success of teachers with high "n" 
achievement, Lortle argues that societal rewards (salary, 
prestige, and power) are, in general, not perceived by 
teachers as being in abundance. Thus, teachers tend to 
focus on psychic gra-tlfication as. a primary source of 
reward in their work. One of the major sources of psychic 
gratification, according to Lortie, is the interaction that 
the teacher has ?Jlth individual students and classes where 
the teacher perceives that something has happened. The 
tea.cher senses or believes tha,t, as a result of his acti- 
vity, a change has ta!ken place in the student or class, 
Lortle cites the terms "I reached -them, " "It went- today," 
as being common expressions used by teachers to desclrbe 

mf. ^ ^ 

"^Abralam Zaleznlk and David Moment, The Dynamics 
of Interpersonal Behavior , (New Yorki John Wiley and Sons 
1964) ,' p. 389 . 
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this phenomena.^ 

This psychic gratification, which is characterized 
by a task-oriented interaction with some perceived mea- 
surable result, was most typical of many of the success 
stories rela/ced by teachers. 

Further, teachers appear to have limited oppor- 
tunities to receive tangible evidence of their success. 
The pupil g.a,in criterion, for example, affords’ a vague 
mea,sure of teacher success. Teachers have little control 
over intervening va.rlables (students* a.billtles, matura- 
tion rates, home environment, and previous educational 
experiences) which a.ffect- their pupils’’ .performance. The 
job of teacher tends also to Involve fragmented goals and 
objectives. As students progress through the school year, 
they move through various steps of the finishing process. 
At the end of the school year, students are moved to the 

next step for further prpcessij^, 

/ 

Vhen teachers do have an opportunity to experience 
tangible success, their expressed elation is overvjhelmlng. 

0 

Dan C. Lortie, “The Changing Role of Teachers as 
a Result of Such Innovations as Television, Prograjnmed 
Instruction, and Team Teaching.” Richard Lonsdale and 
Carl Stelnhoff (editors). The Administrative Analys is of 
Selected Educa.t 1 onal Innovations. (Report of the First" 
Inter-University Conference for School Administrators), 
Syracuse University, 1964. 







Such was the case with two ausio teachers who reported, 

In high aohleveaent centered stories, that they derived 
tremendous personal satisfaction from successful music 
programs offered to their respective communities. 

Most of the teacher achievement centered stories, 
however, Involved less concrete evidence of actual success 
and more sensing and feeling, on the part of the teacher, 
that the student had been reached sjid presumably was 
affected In some positive T'ra.y, 

Responsibility, although significantly found to be 
a high, appeared In only seven per cent of the high atti- 
tude sequences. This percentage Is small when one con- 
siders that teachers do assume a considerable amount of 
lesponslblllty. As the classroom door closes behind the 
teacher. It Implied that she assumes responsibility for 
her om work. This responsibility Is limited, however, 
and falls within the framework of the rules and regulations 
of the school, school district, and school board. Further 
limits are Imposed by the state legislature and our society 
at large. Whatever responsibility a teacher assumes. In 
terms of what to teach, falls within the framework of the 
prescribed curriculum. 
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There may be some question' a« to ^rtiether ' prescrip- 
tive responsibility, described above, can be equated with 
individual responsibility as described by Sutton# 9 

Perhaps, even more interesting than the appearance 
of achievement, recognition and responsibility as positive 
polar factors .was the absence of advancement and work it- 
self. These factors did appear as satlsflers in Herzberg’s 
study. 

The factor advancement was not mentioned by teach- 
ers in high attitude stories. Teaching offers little 
opportunity for concrete advancement (change in status or 
Q ■ position), and in -fact could- be considered as -a teimlnal ' 

position; ^/hatever potential the factor advancement has 
as a satlsfler appears to be lost for teachers under our 
pre •; system. Capitalizing on this factor, as a poten- 
tial source of satisfaction, implies providing overt op- 
portunities for advancement within the ranks of teachers.* 
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Herzberg,. Kie Motivation ^ Work . 



c-trc-t-nn, frequently contain an informal promotion 

system for teachers. Advancement within the Informal nro- 

system may Include mov.ement to another grade level 

receiving 

thp moving to a better school within 

crlbed promotion system was not des- 

loft attitude sequences but did appear 

sequeLeriftf^t^o'^-®”®®®* coded these low attitude 

sohoo? foi i categories working conditions or 

scnool policy and administration. , 















Work Itself appeared as a bl-polar factor In the 
study. Although the factor appeared more frequently in 
teacher high attitude stories, It also appeared as a 
frequent source of low job feelings. It appears that the 
Job of teacher (although potentially able to provide un- 
limited opportunity for creative and varied work) requires 
considerable attention to maintenance type activity. 

Routine or maintenance tasks range. from attendance and 
scheduling details, dally health checks, study hall assign- 
ments, and lunch duty to blowing noses and pouring yoimg 
scnolars Into snow suits. The work Itself factor, al- 
though found: to be rich In r tisfactlon potential, was ’ 

frequently cited as a source of dissatisfaction for 
teachers. 

Dissatisfaction Factors 

The factors which appeared as dlssatlsflers for 
teachers, but tended not to contribute to Job satisfaction, 
had as their theme Interpersonal relations with students, 
parents, and fellow teachers, supervisory practices and 
abuses, school policy and administration, low status and 
factors in personal life. Being treated unfairly was per- 
ceived by respondents as being the greatest source of dis- 
satisfaction. 
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Supervision technical and school policy and admin- 
istration were factors which appeared in twenty?-three per 
cent of the low attitude sequences and in three per cent 
of the high attitude sequences. The stories containing 
these factors focused on considerable disenchantment and 
disillusionment with supervisory behavior (or lack of 
behavior) of superiors and the Impersonal and frequently 
inconsistent sting of school policies and administrative 
directives. 

Nevf teachers told about not receiving adeque.te 
attention and help unless " ae thing went wrong. One 
teacher, who had confronted her principal for help, told 
about being received with considerable reluctance on the 
pai’t of a busy principal who was preoccupied x^ith more 
Important things. Another teacher related a story about 
initial enthusiasm for a merit-salary plan which was 
initiated by the faculty but within three years (according 
to this teacher’s perceptions) was twisted and distorted 
by the administration to serve its oim Interests. 

In commer^^ng about the behavior of principals 
operating in the simulated !'/hltman School, Hemphill, 
Griffiths, and Prederlksen conservatively noted i 

Awareness of poor work occurred about twice as 

often as recognizing good work, possibly because 
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presented subordinates .was 

i 

In further discussion the behavior of VJhltman 
School principals, the authors state «• 

^rfnclude®°?'®" 

dltlons, ImpKvIl stef^ and Sf T®?, Con- 

prinolplis gavroraotloil?^ ^^e 

Interested or oonoeraed with ?v,i 
teaching staffs, ijhiia being of their 

an artifact of the ^l^ulltlon ’’® 

complete that it does is so- nearly 

only reason. 12 ® ®®®“ ®s though this Is the 

The behavior of Whitman School principals described 

above appears to be consistent with the behavior of many 

Of the principals and supervisors described by teachers 
In this study. 

Interpersonal relations with parents and fellow 
teachers was a factor which appeared In fifteen per cent 
Of the low attitude sequences and In only one per cent of 
the high attitude sequences. Most of the stories, which 
contained this factor, Involved parents. Parents were 
Cited as jumping to unwarranted conclusions, attempting 
to usurp the teachers authority, meddling in professional 

Mmlnlstrfl.-hi Griffiths , and N. Prederiksen. 

Bureau of Publlca tirnq^^m ' ^ Personality (New Yorki 

Unlversltyri962)! 
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affairs, being unreasonable, and refusing to accept or 
misinterpreting criticism directed toward their children. 

The factor Interpersonal relations (subordinates) 
appeared In twenty per cent of the high and In seven 
per cent of the lows. It seems appropriate to assume that 
since students are the very crux of a teacher's work, they 
should account for many of the successes and good feelings 
that teachers have. Indeed, this Is so. The students 
were the raw material for the achievement successes and 
acts of recognition which teachers perceived as sources 
Ox great satisfaction. Yet the personal relationship be- 
tween students and teachers appeared as a troublesome 
source of teacher job dissatisfaction. 

Bldwell argues that the role structure of school 
systems contains a basic dichotomy between teacher and 
student roles. Since teachers enter their roles volun- 
tarily, general acceptance of school values Is assumed. 
Students, on the other hand, are compelled to enter the 
school sysixem. Acceptance of the values of the school 
cannot be assumed for students and may, in fact, be re- 
jected by students. 1 3 
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Bienenstok and Sayres, in studying job satisfaction 
of Junior high school teachers, list the following traits 
of students as being cited by about one-half of their 
sa^mple t 

Junior high pupils are pictured as a group whose 
Iminaturlty requires special guidance, yet whose 
members want to be treated as adults j who show re- 
freshing spontaneity a.nd buoyancy and who work hard 
for teachers tbiat they like, yet are not muc*' 
interested in subject matter, and who tend to be 
unstable and changeable.^^ 

This inconsistent, somevrhat "weather-like,” be- 
havior of students can be a frequent source of puzzlement 
and despair for teachers. 

A good deal of the energy of teachers is expended 
in winning ovei**’ the s'cudent. Using the wu'ltlngs of 
Jillard Waller, Bidwell suggests that the task of teaching 
demands affective bonds betxTe’en teacher and student. Thus, 
teachers tend to sell the school and its values to students. 
According to Bidwell, this requires particularistic be- 
havior on the pai't of the teacher. At the same time, the 
role of teacher requires a certain amount of unlversallstlc 
impersonal behavior. Judging student progress, for 

^^T. Bienenstok and W. Sayres, "Problems in Job 
Satisfaction Among Junior High School Teachers," New 
York state Education Department, Albany, New York, I963. 

P • 25. 
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exaaple, would prssuoaUy be an objective, Impersonal 

task. 

The dichotomy between student and teacher rol^g, 
compounded b;- the ambivalence of "unlversallstlc" and 
particularistic” behavior of teachers In dealing with 
students, suggests the crltlcalness of the factor Inter- 
personal relations with students. tJlth this factor ap- 
pearing in twenty-one per cent of the eighty low attitude 
sequences, we have an iiidioatlon of the Intensity of the 
problems discussed above* 

Establishing an appropriate relationship with 
st;..'.ents Is critical. Once established, the teacher can 
oapltailze on this relationship In pursuit of work centered 
or job Itself satisfaction. A happy relationship with 
students Is not in itself potent enough to be a source 
Of job satisfaction. A poor relationship with students, 
however, can be a source of considerable teacher dls- 
Satisfaction* 

Petsonal life appeared as a dissatixifier in five 
per cent of the low attitude sequences but did not appear 
In the 142 high attitude sequences. Sequences containing 
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this factor were reported more frequently by women and 

tended to suggest conflict between home life and school 
life. 

One teacher, for erample, related a story which re- 
sulted in considerable dissatisfaction 77lth herself and 
her Job. She reported that for the third straight day one 
Of her children was home sick, she said that she had al- 
reacy tsjjen a number of days off from school and could not 
afford to miss another day. Although she felt that the 
sick child had a more than adequate "beby-slttei , » she 

wanted to be with the child and felt strongly that the 
child needed her. 

Being treated unfairly was perceived as a source 

of teacher Job dissatisfaction In one out of three low 

attitude sequences. Fair treatment, however, did not 

appear In high attitude sequences. Tsa-ehers cited being 

treated unfairly most frequently xn stances which Included 

the first-level factor school policy and administration. 

Interpersonal relationships vrlth parents was another 

major contributor to perceived feelings of unfairness re- 
ported by teachers. 

IfefflffUal. and Be cent Sequeneea 

. The analysis of factors vdilch appeared In unusual 
as contrasted with recent sequences revealed. In general, 
few differences. For low attitude sequences, supervision 



technical and feelings of tinf^imess appeared more fre- 
, quently in unusml attitude sequences. Interpersonal 
relations (subordinates) appeared more frequently in re- 
cent sequences. 

It appears that supervision technical and per- 
ceived feelings of unfairness have the potential to be 
long remembered ^y teachers as sources of low feelings. 
Interpersonal relationsnips with students j however j 
(perhaps because they occur more frequently) appear not 
to have this lasting potential, 

RESPONSES OP SUB GROUPS TEND NOT TO DIPPER 

A most interesting finding of the study was that 
sub groups of teachers— tenure and non tenure, male and 
female, elementary and secondary— tended not to differ 
in their responses to sources of job satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. There were only three erceptions, out 

of 168 possibilities, to this tendency. All three involved 
tenure and non tenure teachers. 

Non teniire teachers responded to interpersonal 
relations with fellow teachers and parents, and feelings 
of insecurity as sources of low Job attitudes more fre- 
quently than did tenure teachers. 
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Tenure teachers appeared to have the ability to 
ignore or overcome perceived distasteful commentary by 
parents* Non tenure teachers, however, were undoubtedly 
more threatened by parents* 

It appears that non tenure teachers are acutely 
aware of their non tenure status* This seems to be re- 
flected in their apparent insecurity in interacting with 
supeivisors,- -parents, and fellow teachers, and students* 
Further, it appears that non tenure teachers are searching 
for some indication of their present acceptance and their 
subsequent ©appointment as tenure teachers* 

Tenui’e teachers, however, responded more frequently 
^ to interpersonal relations with superiors as a source of 

low Job feelings* Perha,ps as teachers gain in competence 
and confidence and are afforded the security of tenure, 
they tend to exert independence which may result in Inter- 
personal conflict with superiors* 

Elementary school ©jid secondary school teachers 
tended not to differ in their responses to sources of 
high and low job attitudes* No significant exception to 
this tendency was found* 

The sparse differences noted in this section 
strongly suggest that the satisfaction factors and dis- 
satisfaction factors identified in the study apply to 

O 
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teachers irrespective of their sex, teaching level or 
tenure status. 



THE EFFECTS OP JOB ATTITUDES 

• • 

The responses to the effects of Job attitudes on 
teachers* performance, Interpersonal relationships, mental 
health, attitudinal changes end turnover decisions were 
infrequent. In general, respondents either avoided answer^ 
ing questions pertaining to effects of Job attitudes or 
declared ths.t in essence they were immune to consequences 
of Job feelings. This apparent reluctance, on the part of 
teachers, to discuss effects of Job attitudes may be a 
function of the questions ashed or the inability of the 
interviewers to prompt ca,ndld and liberal responses. It 
is likely that the questions asked by the Interviewers 
were perceived as disturbing or threatening to teachers, 
thus, subjectively ignored. It is not likely, however, 
that teachers are super hjjaans with the unique ability to 
exist and function without being affected by their good 
and bad Job feelings. A further explanation for the in- 
frequent effects responses, particularly in low attitude- 
sequences, is that the student frequently becomes the 
effects target. One of the basic axioms of the teaching 
profession is promoting student welfare. To suggest that 
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students my have suffered, because of a teacher’s feelings 

a«d suhsaguent actions, would Indeed he a traumatic con- 
fesslon. 

The reported effects which appeared more often as 
a result of high job feelings were related to Improved 
perfoiaanoe ajid positive attitudlnal changes. Low atti- 
tude seguences contril-uted to larger freguencles for turn- 
over and mental health effects. 

The freguenoy with which each of the effects 
categories were not mentioned does not permit strong im- 
Plications based on the reported effects. However, it 
dees appear that turnover effects and poor mental health 
are functions of low job feelings and Improved perfor- 
manoe and positive attitudlnal changes are functions of 
high Job feelings for teachers. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 

This study provides support for the hypothesis 
that satisfiers and dissatisfiers tend to be mutually 
exclusive. Further, it was found that factors which 
accounted for high attitudes of teachers were related to 
the work itself and factors which accoiuited for low atti- 
tudes of teachers were related to the conditions or en- 
vironment of work. 

Relative to other activities, teachers derive the 
most satisfaction from work-centered activity. This find- 
ing was reflected in the predominance of achievement, re- 
cognition and responsibility as sources of teacher job sat- 
isf action. The low attitude sequences, however, revealed 
factors (Interpersonal relations with parents and students, 
supervision technical, school policy and administration, 
personal life, perceived low status, and feelings of un- 
fairness) which were not in themselves work-centered j 
rather, they focused on the conditions and people which 
surround the actual work. 

Can vre oonolude that aa long ao a teacher eiperl- 
enoes personal success, and Is recognized for this success, 
the conditions of work need not he considered? It may be 
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possible (although unlikely) for a teacher, who is immersed 
in an unsatisfactory work environment, to experience per- 
sonal success and thus achieve considerable job satisfaction. 
An environment relatively free from sources of dissatis- 
faction,' however, will tend to increase or enhance the 

appearance of factors which are direct contributors to 
job satisfaction. 



.A teacher who is relatively content with the 
behavior of his supenrisor and with the quality. of his 
interpersonal relationships, and who does not feel ham- 
pered by school policy and administrative actions presum 
ably will have more opportunities for personal and pro- 
fessional success. 



Herzberg refers to the dissatisfaction factors as 
hygienic. In describing these factors, Herzberg states! 






They act in a manner analagous to the principles 
hygiene. Hygiene operates to‘ remove 
n^aith hazards from the environment of man. It is 
not a curative; it is, rather, a preventive.^ 



The hygienic factors, according to Herzberg, are 
essential in preventing dissatisfaction, in making work 



tolerable. Herzberg describes the satisfaction factors 
as motivators. These are the job centered, the task- 
oriented, factors which permit the indlvldiml to satisfy 



1 



Herzberg, The Motivation to Work , p. II3* 
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his need for self actualization In his work, 2 

The dissatisfaction factors Identified for teach- 
ers tend to focus on conditions and clr.cumstances which 
teachers ezpect to be maintained at acceptable levels.' 

It seems reasonable that teachers should expect fair and 
adequate supervision, supportive school policies and ad- 
alnlstratlve directives, friendly Interpersonal relation- 
ships and pleasant worSclng conditions. However, the 
satisfaction factors focus directly on conditions and 
circumstances that are not given, which do not come with 
the ;)ob. These factors constitute rewards which must be 
earned through perfonnance of the Job. The reinforcement 
potential of the saulsflers Is dependent upon a teacher's 
Individual performance, if reward potential exists for 
the dlssatlsflers. It does not appear to be directly 
dependent upon teacher perfonnance. 

What then are the Implications of the study for 
administrative behavlo., . The findings suggest that the 
present emphasis on -teacher-centered'' behavior (supportive 
supervision. Interpersonal relations, effective communi- 
cations, and group effectiveness) Is an Important pre-' 
scrlptlon for effective administrative behavior. The 
-teacher-centered" approach, however, is limited In that 
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it tends to concentrate on the elimination <_ dissatis- 
faction factors and thus does not contribute directly to 
teacher Job satisfaction, 

"Task-oriented” behavior (organizing and planning 
work, implementing goal achievement) emerges as an Important 
and direct contributor to teacher Job satisfaction* Such 
oehavior, on the part of t,he achalnl.rbrator, would include 
Increasing the opportunities for teachers to experience 

personal and professional success* Basic to this under- 

^ • 

taking is the proposition that administrators will permit 
and encourage teachers to (1) exercise more autonomy in 
making decisions (intensifying collabora-tive efforts and 
consultative mavnagement would be a good start), (2) in- 
crease lndit;ldU3a responsibility in developing and im- 
plementing teaching programs, and (3) develop professional 
Si.ills* These variables will serve to increase individual 
identification with the task* 3 Task identification appears 
to be a prerequisite for focusing on achievement as a 

means to persons.! and professional success and subsequent 
Job satisfaction* 

A corollary to personal success is recognition for 
such success* Although recognition was not found to be 



O 



.. March and Herbert Simon. OrRanlzatlons. 

(Kew York! John Hlley and Sons, 195 b),' p . ? 7 . ^ 
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as potent as acttial success, It was perceived by teachers ^ 
as a measure of success. Capitalizing on recognition, as 
a satisfier for teachers, implies that dispensing of re- 
cognition should be as closely associated with successful 
teacher taslc-orlented behavior as possible. 

Finally, effective administrative behavior would 
not exclude or ignore the sources of job dissatisfaction. 
Supervisory behavior, interpersonal relationships, and 
other factors relating to the conditions of work are 
necessary components in promoting an environment which 
will enhance job Itself satisfe-ctlon for teachers. Teach- 
ers whose. energies are taxed in coping with sources of 
job dissa.tlsi auction will tend not to be vigorous and 
dynamic pursuers of work-centered aatisfaction. 

An inherent assumption, in the discussion above, 
has bee*i uhab job satlsfiers a.re reinforcers of behavior 
and motivators of performance. Considerable evidence has 
been accumulated which disputes the claim that a satisfied 
worker is more productive than a dissatisfied one. How- 



ever, when satisfaction is dependent upon performance in 
work,, satisfaction and productivity are related.^ 



Bernard 
Allyn and Bacon, 



Bass, Organizatio nal Psychology, 
me. P. 38 . ^ 
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The satisfactiorx factors Identified for teachers 
cannot be separated from performance and, in fact, are 
dependent upon performance. It was successful ‘Derform- 
ance which accounted fcr the high attitudes expressed in 
achievement centered stories. Performance was also the 
basis for recognition centered sequences. If performance 
is rewarded in terms of intrinsic personal success and 
extrinsic recognition for success, it will tend to be 
reneated. 



ewmm 



The assumption that factors which tend, to satisfy 
teachers and factors which tend to dissatisfy teachers are 
arranged on a conceptual continuum tends not to be sup- 
ported by this study. Factors which appeared as sources 
of high job feelings fcr teachers tended to differ from 
factors which appeared as sources of low job feelings. 

Further, the se,tisfaction factors tended to focus on 
the work Itself, and the dissatisfaction factors tended to 
focus on the conditions of worlc. 

lu was concluded that the elimination of the dls- 
satlsflers would tend not to result in job satisfaction^ 
However, it does not appear likely that one can experience 
work satisfaction without the elimination or tempering of 
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i/he dlssa-Dlsflsrs, . The point is- not .whether satisfiers 
ar„ laoie crucial chan dissavisfiers, or vice versa , but 
ra-cher the dependence of the satisfiers on the elimina- 
tion or temperins of the. dissatisfiers, -Deriving satis- 
faction -from .work-centered activity assujiss that one’-s 
energies and efforts are not. tazed or depleted by un- 
sa.i/isiacGory conditions of work. 
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■ FOR FUTURE RESE/lRCH 

In vleT.r of tlis. rasvlts of thin investigation, 
ti 7 o suggestions are offered for future research:'^ 

1 . Accepting the .Herzberg method, as- a valid ’ 
vehicle for gathering and din criminating betueen satis- 
. faction a,nd dlsss,i:isfa.CGion la,ctors, T-as a bc?,sic a-ssump— 
tion of this study. Thic inventiga iion sipports- the rella- 
bllliyy. Ox uiie Herzberg method, in tha/b the results are in 
general agreement with Herzberg ’s study. A. stu.dy which 
utilized a more objective approach to soliciting and dis- 
crlmlna,ting between satlsflers and dissatisflers would pro- 
vide 0-11 Indicstion oi“ the va,lldity of the Herzberg method. 

. 2 . The jresults of this study provide, at best, 

0- genera.l indication of the extent of heed deficiencies 
for teachers. One might hastily conclude tha-t teachers 
0-re psychologic0-lly rea.dy to seeh work-centered job 
s0-blsx0-Cuion* A study, which attempts to investigate 
iieed deiiclencles of teachers, would provide helpful clues 
as uO need operation levej. of tea.chers. Such a study 
might provide a blue print for administrative prescription. 
Further, the relative Importance of the satlsflers and 
dissatisflers would be placed in focus. 
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APPENDIX A 




PERMISSION LETTER FROM DR. FREDERICK HERZBERG 




(Copy of letter from Dr. Frederick Herzberg 
granting the investigator permission 
to use the factors and effects categories.) 



WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 

Cleveland, Ohio 44106 

PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT May 20, 1965 



Mr. Thomas Sergiovanni 
112 Fairview Avenue 
Rochester 19, New York 

Dear Mr. Sergiovanni: 

You have my permission to use the charts to which 
you make reference. I will be most interested in the 
findings of your study on job satisfaction of teachers. 
Please send me a copy, when it is completed. 

Yours truly, 



/s/ Frederick Herzberg 
Professor 
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APPENDIX B 
INSTRUMENTS 



kJ The following items are included in this appendix 

1. Interview Outline 

2. Schema for Analysis of Factors 



O 




INTERVIEW OUTLINE 



Developed by Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, and 
Barbara Snyderman and adopted for the purposes of this 
study. 



. Think of a time .when you felt exceptionaily good 
or exceptionally bad about your job, either your present 
teaching job or any other teaching job you have had. This 
can be either the "long-range" or the "short-range" kind 
of situation, as I have just described it. Tell me what 
happened. 

1. How long ago did this happen? 

2. How long did the feeling last? Can. you des- 
cribe specifically what made the change of 
feelings begin? V^en did it end? 

3. Can you tell me more precisely why you felt 
the way you did at the time? 

4. khat did these events mean to you? 

5. Did these feelings affect the way you did 
your job? How? How long did this go on? 

6. Can you give me a specific example of the 
way in which your performance on the job 
was affected? How long? 

7 • ■ Did what happen affect you personally in any 
way? How long? Did it change the way you 
got along with people in general or your 
family? Did it affect your sleep, appetite, 
digestion, or general health? 

8. Did what happen basically affect the way you 
felt about working in that school or school 
district? 

9. Did what happen change the way you felt about 
the teaching profession? How? 
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10, How serious were your feelings about your 
teaching job affected by what happened? 

Pick a spot on the line below to indicate 
how strong you think the feelings were. Circle 
that position on the line. 



O 



‘ I 



Least 



Average 



Greatest 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 .9 10 U 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 



11. Is. there anything else you woul^ like to say 

about the sequence of events you have described: 



O 



Repeat for second exceptionally high or low feeling 
and for most recent high and low feeling. 

Now that you have described a time when you felt 
■ ^about your teaching job, please think of 



another time, one during which you felt exceptionally 

a bout your teaching job. 
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SCHEMA FOR ANALYSIS OF FACTORS 



Developed by Frederick Herzberg, 
Bernard Mausner, and Barbara Snyderman 



Recognition — first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Work praised — no reward. 

2; Work praised — reward given. 

3. Work noticed — no praise. 

4. Work not noticed. 

5. Good idea(s) not accepted. 

6. Inadequate work blamed or criticized — no 

punishment . 

7. Inadequate work blamed or criticized — 

punishment given. 

8. Successful work blamed or criticized— no 

punishment 

9. Successful work blamed or criticized-- 

punishment given. 

R. Credit for work taken by supervisor or other, 
X. Idea accepted by company. 

Achievement — first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Successful completion of job, or aspect of it. 
2« The having of a good idea--a solution to a 

problem, 

3. Made money for the company. 

4* Vindication--demonstration of rightness to 
doubters or challengers. 

5. Failure in job, or aspect of it. 

6. Seeing results of work. 

7. Not seeing results of work. 

Possibility of growth — first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Growth in skills--objective evidence. 
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2. Growth in status (advancement) — objective 

evidence 

3‘. Lack of opportunity for growth--objective 
evidence • 

Advancement — first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Received unexpected advancement. 

2« Received advancement (expected to expectation 
not mentioned) . 

3. Failed to receive expected advancement. 

4. Demotion. ^ 

Salary- -first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Received wage increase (expected or expectation 

not mentioned) . 

2. Received unexpected wage increase. 

3. Did not receive expected increase. 

’ ' 4. Received wage increase less or later than 
expected. 

5. Amount of salary. 

6. Wages compare favorably with others doing 

similar or same job. 

7. Wages compare unfavorably with others doing 

similar or same job. ' 

Interpersonal relations — supervisor-- first level 

0. . Not mentioned. 

1. Friendly relations with supervisor. 

2. Unfriendly relations with supervisor. 

3. Learned a great deal from supervisor. 

4. Supervisor went to bat for him with management. 

5. Supervisor did not support him with management. 

6. Supervisor honest. 

7. Supervisor dishonest. 

8. Supervisor willing to listen to suggestions. 

9. Supervisor unwilling to listen to suggestions. 
R. Supervisor gave, credit for work done. 

X. Supervisor withheld credit. 
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7* Interpersonal relations--subordinates--first level 

* * 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Good working relationship with subordinates 

2. Poor working relationship with subordinates. 

3. Good personal relationship with subordinates. 

4. Poor personal relationship with subordinates. 

8. Interpersonal relations — peers — first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Liked people he worked with. 

2. Did not like people he worked with. 

' 3. Cooperation of people he worked with. 

4. Lack of cooperation on the part of his 

co-workers . 

5. Was part of a cohesive group. 

6. Was isolated from group. 

9. Supervision — technical — first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Supervisor competent. 

2. Supervisor incompetent. 

3. Supervisor tried to do everything himself. 

4. Supervisor delegated work well. 

5. Supervisor consistently critical. 

6. Supervisor showed favoritism. 

10. Responsibility — first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Allowed to work without supervision 

2. Responsible (for his own efforts). 

3. Given responsibility for the work of others. 

4. Lack of responsibility. 

5. Given new responsibility--no formal advancement 

11. Company policy and administration-- first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Effective organization of work; 

. 2. Harmful or ineffective organization of work. 

3. Beneficial personnel policies. 
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4. Harmful personnel policies. 

5. ‘ Agreement with company goals. 

6. Disagreement with company goals. 

7. High company status. 

8. Low company status. 

12. Working conditions— first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Work isolated. 

2. Work in social "surroundings . 

3. Good physical surroundings,. 

4. Poor physical surroundings. 

5. Good facilities. 

6. Poor facilities. 

7. Right amount of work. 

8. Too much work. 

9. Too little work. 

13. The work itself— first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Routine. 

2. Varied. 

3. Creative (challenging). 

4. Too easy. 

5. Toe difficult. 

6. Opportunity to do a whole job— all phases. 

14. Factors in personal life— first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1 . Family problems . 

2. Community and other outside situations. 

3. Family needs and aspirations salarywise. 

15. Status — first level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Signs or appurtenances of status. 

2. Having a given status. 

3. Not having a given status. 









Job security--first level 

0. Not mentioned, 

1. Tenure or other objective signs of job security 

2. Lack of objective signs of security (i.e. 

company instability). * 

Recognition- -second level 

0, Not mentioned, 

1, First-level factors perceived as- source of 

feelings of recognition, 

2, First-level factors perceived as source of 

failure to obtain recognition, 

3, First-level factors perceived as source of 

disapproval . 

Achievement— second level 

0, Not mentioned, . 

1, First-level factors perceived as source of.’ 

achievement, 

2, First-level factors perceived as source of 

failure. 

Possible growth- -second level 

0, Not mentioned, 

1, First-level factors perceived as leading to 

possible growth. ^ 

2, First-level factors perceived as block to 

growth. 

3, First-level factors perceived as evidence of 

actual growth. 

Advancement- -second level 

0, Not mentioned, 

1, Feelings of advancement derived from changes 
in job situation. 

Feelings of demotion derived from changes in 
job situation. 



2 , 
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21. Responsibility — second level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1‘* Fiirst"level fectors lending ‘.o feelings of 
responsibility. 

2. First-level factors as source of feelings of 
lack of responsibility. 

22. Group feeling--second level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. Feelings of belonging— social. 

2. Feelings of isolation — social. 

3. Feelings of belonging — sociotechnical. 

4. Feelings of isolation — sociotechnical. 

5. Positive feelings toward group. 

6. Negative feelings toward group. 

23. The work itself — second level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1* First— level factors leading to interest in 
performance of the job. 

2. First-level factors leading to lack of interest 
in performance of the job. 

24. Status--second level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. First-level factors as source of feelings of 

increased status. 

2. First-level factors as source of feelings of 

decreased status. 

25. Security — second level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. First-level factors as' source of feelings of 

security. 

2. First-level factors as source of feelings of 

insecurity. 
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26. Feelings of fairness or unfairness--second level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. First-level factor perceived as fair.. 

■ 2. First-level factor perceived as unfair. 

3. First-level factor perceived as source of 
feelings of disappointment in others. 

27. Feelings of pride or shame 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. First-level factors as source of feelings of 

pride. 

2. First-level factors as source of feelings of 

shame . 

3. First-level factors as source of feelings of 

diminished pride. 

28. Salary — second level 

0. Not mentioned. 

1. First-level factors perceived as source of 

ability to improve well being. 

2. First-level factors perceived as source of 

lack of ability to improve well being. 

3. First-level factors perceived as source of 

more money (need undetermined). 

4. First-level factors perceived as source of 

lack of more money (need undetermined) . 



Analysis of Effects: 



1. Performance effects 



rs 



0 . Not ment'inned. 

1. General statements regarding positive change 

in quality or output of work. 

2. General statements regarding negative change 

in quality or output of work. 

3. Positive changes in rate or amount of time 

spent in work. 
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4. Negative changes in rate or amount of time 

spent in work. 

5. Specific reports of positive changes in 

quality or nature of work. 

6. Specific reports of negative changes in • 

quality or nature of work. 

7. Reports of positive changes in both rate and 

quality of work. 

8. Reports of negative changes in both rate and 

quality of work. 

9 . Statement affirming lack of change' in amount 

or quality of work. 

2. Turnover effects 







0. Not mentioned. 

1. Quit, 

2. Made connections. 

3. Read papers --looked around--took steps but 

without contacting companies or agencies. 

4. Thought of quitting. 

5. No thought of quitting despite negative 

feelings. 

6. Would not quit now because of positive 

feelings . 

7. Would not quit despite specific offers. 

8. Factor in decision to quit at later date. 

3. Mental-health effects 



0, Not mentioned. . 

1. Loss of sleep.. 

. 2 . Psychosomati^ic effects. 

3. Psychological. effects of tension (anxiety, 

loss of appetite, headaches, etc.). 

4. Psychosomatic effects and tension symptoms. 

5. Improvement in psychosomatic conditions. 

6. Improvement in tension symptoms. 

7. Improvement in psychosomatic condition and 

tension symptoms. 

4. Interpersonal relations effects 

0, Not mentioned. 

1. General statements regarding positive effects. 




5 . 



3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

R. 



ertects 



Negative ^ 

Positive effects on 
Negative effeo^ fJ^iends. 

Pofitive elS^® friends. 

Negative effects n" °°*’'°'^J'ers, 

Many specific positi^r’'?^''®''®- 

Many"1pe“?"|- „ i"^«persona: 

relations? ^«-rs on interpersonal 



Attitudinal effects 



0 . 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 
R. 
X. 



^ot^ mentioned/ 

I^ositive toward 

Positive security SunT* 

Negative securitv 
Positive effec^?^ feelings. 

Neptive effects refarl^"^ =°n«dence. ■ 
Multiple effects o^Si?ud'°’?^^^^"=^• 

^t^^itude (positive). 

neous 



Miscellaneous effects 



0* Not mentioned. 

^•\ By products— effec^c r ^ 

life.- ' 

than job life. affecting other 
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APPENDIX C 
SUPPORTING DATA 

Q CODING CHOICES OF THREE JUDGES FOR EACH OF THE 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY SEQUENCES 
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(Continued) 

■ table XXX 

CODING CHOICES OF THREE JUDGES FOR EACH OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTX. SEQUENCES 

■ First-Level " — r-r — •■■■ .. 
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(Continued^ 

TABLE XXX . * ■ 

CODING CHOICES OF THREE JUDGES FOR EACH OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY* SEQUENCES 
^ Fa^st-Level Factors Second-Level Fpr^nT-c 
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